

















The best place (for the early education of the deaf child) is 
in the home, and the best teacher is the mother working under 
the direction of an expert. 

DR. G. HUDSON-MAKUEN, 
THE VOLTA REVIEW, February, 1913. 


The physician is an important factor in the responsibilities 


assumed by the community in the education of the deaf child. 
It is his duty to inform himself of the progress made in this 
department of pedagogy. 
DR. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, 
THE VOLTA REVIEW, February, 1913. 


It is only by keeping certain broad truths and far ends in 
mind that we can have, to keep and rely upon, the abiding 
inspiration that promises joy to the children and insures them 
against the daily school-room monotony, which kills all pleasure 
and banishes all hope of success. . . . It is a child's abso- 
lute right, as well as his best good fortune, to be active and 
happy, and it devolves upon us to make sure that that good 


fortune is his. 


ELEANOR C. LEONARD, 
THE VOLTA REVIEW, February, 1913. 
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HOME TRAINING IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPEECH 


BY SARAH FULLER 


Principal Emeritus, Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 


HE words of a young mother of a 

supposed congenitally deaf child are 
here quoted in the hope that they may 
encourage you to do as much for your 
little one as she did for hers, and to as- 
sure you that you may expect results 
such as she now enjoys—a symmetrically 
developed, fine young woman, who is a 
companionable daughter, and one whose 
life is a continual delight to all in her 
home and a joy to every one who knows 
her. Her speech is distinct and fluent 
and she understands readily what is said 
to her. Since leaving the high school of 
her native town she has taken an active 
interest in various social and charitable 
organizations and is a member of a book 
club that keeps her in touch with the 
best current literature of the day. Her 
life seems in no respect unlike that of 
other young women not necessarily 
bread-winners. The following letter was 
written when the child was seven years 
of age. She entered the Horace Mann 
School in Boston at the age of four. 


“In trying to recall what Bertha learned in 
the first three years of her life, I realize the 
fact that it was through ignorance of her total 
deafness that we taught her anything. Think- 
ing all the time that she was backward in 
learning to talk, we took unusual pains with 
her, saying over the simple words that chil- 
dren catch so easily. If we had known at the 
beginning that she heard nothing when we 
spoke to her, instead of teaching her what 
little we did we should have been discouraged 
and used signs. As it was she had learned to 
speak many words before she entered school. 
Papa’ and ‘mamma’ were the first words that 
She learned. We would say, ‘Come and see 
Papa;’ or, ‘Come and see mamma,’ and at the 


same time hold our hands to her. In a short 
time she learned to recognize us by those 
names and to call us by them. To be sure, 
the words sounded very much alike when she 
spoke them, but hearing children often speak 
imperfectly at first. When she was sitting on 
the floor, I would say the word ‘up’ to her, 
and partly lift her up, so that she soon learned 
what the word signified, and would say, 
‘Mamma, up.’ She has always lived among 
uncles and aunts, who have helped us in teach- 
ing her to talk. None of them ever used signs 
with her, but talked as with a hearing child. 
When quite young, she learned to call them 
by their respective names. If she wanted to 
go to one of them, she was induced to say 
‘Auntie Jennie’ or ‘Uncle George’ before she 
was gratified. In the same manner she learned 
to speak the name of any object that interested 
her. To teach her that she must not play with 
the stove, I showed her that it soiled her 
hands, and told her they were ‘all black.” If 
she disobeyed, she would come to me, hold up 
her hands, and say, ‘All black.’ At one time 
we lived in a house with a family to whom 
Bertha became much attached. She learned 
to call them by name, and when we took her 
to see them, we always asked her if she wanted 
to go upstairs. It was not long before she 
would say ‘Upstairs’ to us many times in the 
day, meaning to ask us if she could go up. 
In this way we did what we could for her 
until we took her to school. The manner in 
which we had begun with her was very kindly 
commended, and we were advised to continue 
talking with her and teaching her words, which 
we have done. None of her questions, and 
they are very numerous, are ever allowed to 
go unanswered. We always encourage her to 
talk to us about her play and everything that 
interests her, and try to explain what she does 
not understand.” 


DUMBNESS MERELY AN EFFECT 
An English gentleman who, because of 


the deafness of his own little daughter, 
had given much thought to the condition 
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of deaf children, in speaking in a lecture 
of the different methods employed in 
their instruction, said: 


“Now it would be well, before going any 
farther, to get rid of the idea so common 
among hearing people that children ‘deaf and 
dumb’ are quite different from others. For 
instance, it is often imagined that they must 
be of weak intellect. This is a mistake. True, 
some have not full mental development, which 
is not to be wondered at, when the causes of 
congenital and accidental deafness are remem- 
bered. Often it is a fever that takes away 
hearing and leaves mind and body in an en- 
feebled condition. Such, however, is just as 
often the case with hearing children after suf- 
fering like maladies. The brain is uninjured 
in the vast majority of the deaf and is ex- 
actly the same as that of hearing children. 

“Another very common fallacy is that the 
child does not speak—is dumb—on account of 
some malformation of the vucal organs. Now, 
this is so rare a case, if indeed it exists at all, 
that it cannot be classed as one of the causes 
of dumbness. Indeed, there are but two causes, 
so far as I know, of absolute dumbness, viz., 
want of brain power and deafness. As the 
latter causes dumbness only on account of 
want of proper education, the former is the 
only true cause. The term ‘deaf and dumb’ is 
really an unnatural and artificial one, express- 
ing not the action of nature under favorable 
circumstances, but the result of neglect. It is 
not uncommon to meet with dumb persons 
who have their hearing perfect; their dumb- 
ness arises from defect of brain; but what I 
have never met with is dumbness, except 
through disuse of voice. There is no such 
thing as a child born dumb because deaf. 
The born-deaf are at first exactly the same as 
hearing children ; they cry, sneeze, crow, laugh— 
aye, and talk, too—like hearing children. This 
may seem very startling; but startling though 
it be, it is true. The born-deaf do talk, in 
their own baby language, just like hearing 
children of the same age, only we do not 
understand them. What mother understands 
all her hearing baby says at first? But, it will 
be said, ‘Even if this be so, hearing children 
can understand all that is said to them, and 
that is what deaf ones never can.’ Really! 
Can hearing children understand all that is 
said to them? Then why do mothers and 
nurses say the same thing over and over again, 
a hundred times? And when the hearing child 
can imitate what is said to it, does it therefore 
know the meaning? Does it know what 
‘papa’ and ‘mamma’ mean because it can say 
the words? Of course not. The objects must 
be shown with the words spoken, and shown 
over and over again, too, before the hearing 
child can connect the object with the spoken 
word; and so—exactly so—is it with the deaf 
child. You do not let it go on talking its own 
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language; but just as with the hearing, you 
educate it to repeat certain sounds after you, 
and to connect these sounds (spoken words) 
with certain objects; only with the deaf, you 
cannot through the ear, and so must through 
the eye. It is all by imitation, as with the 
hearing child; it does not ‘come natural,’ as 
unthinking people so often say, either to the 
hearing or to the deaf.” 


STUDY OF THE VOCAL ORGANS 


Having now learned from a mother 
how, without a knowledge of the mech- 
anism of speech, she taught her totally 
deaf child to talk, and from a father 
whose observation and close study en- 
abled him to know “whereof he affirmed” 
regarding the condition of young deaf 
children, you are possibly ready to pre- 
pare yourselves to undertake intelligently 
the fascinating work of developing the 
speech of your little deaf infant. Your 
first study should be that of your own 
mouth. Learn what parts of it are used 
in speech; what relation one part has to 
another; how those parts are adjusted; 
what parts are active and which are 
passive; all of this and much more is 
necessary to an appreciation of the in- 
strument of speech before you begin to 
guide the movements of your child’s 
mouth, if you would help him to acquire 
a delicate, free action of his organs of 
speech. 

Happily for students of speech, Prof. 
Alexander Melville Bell gave to the world 
a means of depicting the parts of the 
mouth essential to speech ; the relation of 
one part to another; the positions that 
these various parts assume during the 
utterance of the sounds of speech; which 
parts are active and which parts are 
passive; and, by diagrams, has shown 
how slight changes in the adjustments 
of the parts produce marked differences 
in the elements of speech. 

Examine carefully the diagram here 
shown of the organs of speech. 

With a mirror, study the delicate struc- 
ture of your own organs of speech. 
Notice the extreme softness of the tongue 
as it lies in the bed of the jaw; observe 
its flexibility as it is raised, lowered, 
moved from side to side, thrust out of 
the mouth, and withdrawn. Althoug’ 
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DIAGRAM OF THE ORGANS OF SPEECH 
I, Windpipe. 


6. Tongue. 


2. Vocal cords. 7. Point of the tongue 
3. Pharnyx. Ds raised. 
4. Soft palate. 8. Teeth. 


5. Action of the soft 9. Lips. 
palate in closing the 10. Nasal passage. 
nasal passage. 11. Nostrils. 


the muscles of the tongue are capable 
of assuming a tense, hard condition, they 
should never become so during the utter- 
ance of speech. The lips, too, are natu- 
rally soft and pliable, and readily adjust 
themselves to the need of each element 
dependent upon them for its production. 
Professor Bell says: 


“Speech consists of variously modified emis- 
sions of breath. The first modifying agent is 
the glottis, or aperture of the wind-pipe, in 
passing through which the breath acquires a 
rustling, vibratory, or sonorous quality, in pro- 
portion to the degree of tension and approxi- 
mation of the vocal cords—the edges of the 
glottis. 

“When the glottis and the mouth are per- 
fectly open, the breath may be expelled, even 





Cuts are from Lewis B. Monroe’s Fourth 
Reader, used by permission of the American 
Book Company. 


forcibly, without audibility; when the glottal 
aperture is somewhat contracted, the passage 
of the breath is rendered faintly audible. 
This is the condition of the glottis in whisper- 
ing a vowel, or in the softer utterance of the 
letter h. The glottis may be adjusted almost 
to the vocalizing position, and that husky voice 
is produced which is the natural expression of 
fear and of the dark passions; and when the 
edges of the glottis are braced to the clearly 
vocalizing point, the breath acquires that beau- 
tiful sonorous quality which is called voice. 
“The breath, glottally modified in either of 
these ways, may be further modified in its 
passage through the mouth by the shape and 
arrangement of the plastic organs of articula- 
tion—the soft palate, the tongue, and the lips. 
“The varying shape of the mouth, with an 
uninterrupted central channel for the issue of 
the breath, gives vowel quality to the breath, 
whispered or vocalized; and the close approxi- 
mation, partial or complete contact of the oral 
organs, gives articulative or consonant effect 
to the same voiceless or sonorous current of 
breath. 
“The glottis produces voice; the shape of 
the mouth gives vowel character to the voice. 
“The pharnyx is a distensible cavity situated 
at the back of the mouth; below it is the 
glottis; in front of it the mouth, and, opening 
from it above, are the nares or nostrils. When 
the soft palate covers the upper pharyngeal 
openings—the nares—the effort of expiration 
sends the breath into the mouth.” 


POSITIONS OF THE VOCAL ORGANS IN 
SPEECH 
With this introduction to the parts of 


the instrument of speech, we may now 
begin to observe their varying positions. 





The picture of the front view of the 
mouth and the diagram marked No. 1 
are so directive that explanatory words 
seem almost unnecessary. (Observe that 
the tongue is the active agent and the 
hard palate the passive agent.) The top 
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or middle of the tongue is raised, leaving 
only a very narrow opening between it 
and the hard palate, and is held while 
the voice is sounded, thus producing the 
vowel “e” as heard in the word “he.” 

A little depression of the tongue while 
in the position indicated by Diagram No. 
1 gives the position for “1” in the word 


se 





Diagram No. 2 shows a still further 
lowering of the middle of the tongue, 
giving the position for the initial part of 
the sound of “a” in “ate.” Raising it, 
while the voice is sounding, toward the 
position for “e’ completes the full sound 
that is associated with the name of the 
first letter of the English alphabet. 





Assuming again the position for the 
initial part of the name sound of “a” 
and slightly widening the aperture gives 
the position for the sound “a” as heard 
in the word “air”; then, dropping the 
tongue a little lower while the voice is 
sounding produces the complete sound. 
Picture and Diagram No. 3 illustrate 
these positions. 

A yet further depression of the tongue 
results in producing the sounds of “e” 
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as heard in the word “ell,” and a very 
slight lowering of the tongue while in 
66 99 


this position produces the sound of “a 
as heard in the word “at.” 





No. 4 


Diagram and Picture No. 4 show the 
position of the tongue when dropped to 
its natural position and lying soft in the 
bed of the jaw with the lips parted. This 
is the position for “a” as heard in the 
word “father.” 

A lessening of the mouth aperture by 
slightly raising the tongue gives the po- 
sition for the sound of ‘‘u” in the word 
“up.” 





Nearly the same position of the tongue 
as shown by Diagram and Picture No. 4, 
with a little depression at the front of tt, 
gives the position for the sound of “u” 
as heard in the word “burn,” Diagram 
and Picture No. 5. 

In taking the positions for all of the 
preceding sounds the tongue is the ac- 
tive agent, the lips remaining soft and 
the aperture becoming wider as _ the 
tongue is depressed. In contrast to this, 
each of the following elements depends 
upon the lips as well as upon the tongue 
for its production. 
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In Diagram No. 6 observe that the 
back of the tongue is raised, leaving a 
small opening for the passage of the 
voice, while the lips are rounded and 
nearly closed, as shown in Picture No. 6. 
The position is that for the sound of 
“oo” in the word “ooze.” 





No. 6 


The same position, with a slight de- 
pression of the tongue and a little wider 
opening of the lips, gives the position 
for the sound of “u” as heard in the 
word “full.” 

The initial sound of “fo” as heard in 
the word “over” is produced by widen- 
ing, slightly, the passage between the 
back of the tongue and the soft palate 
and enlarging the opening between the 
lips while retaining the roundness of 
them. ‘The sound is completed by the 
lips moving toward the position for 
“oo.” These positions are shown by 
Diagram and Picture No. 7. 





Taking again the position for the in- 
itial part of “o” as heard in the word 
“over” and slightly widening the aper- 
ture, the position for the initial sound of 
“o” in the word “ore” is heard; by con- 
tinuing the voice, while the tongue is de-~ 
pressed a very little, the completed sound 
is produced. 


In taking the position for the sound 
of “a” as heard in the word “all,” the 
tongue is depressed and the lips are more 
widely separated than for the preceding 
sounds—Diagram and Picture No. 8. 





No. 8 


By slightly lowering the tongue from 
its position as seen in Diagram and Pic- 
ture No. 8, and widening the aperture 
between the lips a very little, the sound 
of “o” as heard in the word “of” is pro- 
duced. 






No. 10 


Pictures No. 9 represent the initial 
and final positions for the sound of “u” 
as heard in the word “use.” This sound 
is produced by continuing the voice from 
the positions represented by Diagram 
and Picture No. 10, while the lips are 
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moving toward and taking the final posi- 
tion represented by Pictures No. 9. 





No. 11 


Pictures No. 11 represent the initial 
and final positions for the sound of “1” 
as heard in the word “ice.” This sound 
is produced by continuing the voice, 
while the tongue moves from the posi- 
tion shown by Diagram No. 4 toward the 
position shown by Diagram No. 1. 





No. 12 


Pictures No. 12 represent the initial 
and final positions for the sound of “ow” 
as heard in the word “owl.” The sound 
is produced by continuing the voice, 
while the tongue moves from the posi- 
tion shown by Diagram No. 4 toward 
that shown in Diagram No. 6. Diagrams 
and Pictures Nos. 8 and 1 represent the 
positions for the sound of “oi” in oil. 
The initial position for this sound is that 
shown by Diagram and Picture No. 8. 
The sound is completed by continuing 
the voice, while the tongue moves toward 
the position shown by Diagram and Pic- 
ture No. 1. 

In my pamphlet, “Monosyllabic Words 
Resulting from the Exercises on Drill 
Chart,” are lists of words which will 
help one ‘o acquire familiarity with the 
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sounds of the preceding vowel elements, 
and to learn that many of them have 
several representatives; as, for instance, 
the sound of the vowel “e” is repre- 
sented by “e,” “ee,” “ea,” “ie,” “ei” ; “a? 
is represented by “a,” “ai,” “ei,” “ 
“ey, “ee, “oo.” 

Professor Bell says of “h” that it is 
“simply an expulsive whisper of the 
vowels; the organs are adjusted to the 





No. 13 


vowel position before the aspiration of 
‘h’ is emitted. H differs from a 
whispered vowel in the greater openness 
of the glottis, and consequent looseness 
of the emitted breath. In whispering a 
vowel or a vocal articulation a glottal 
effort and effect are distinctly felt and 
heard. H is a mere expulsion of breath 
through the perfectly open glottis. Let 
this be tested in the whispered utterance 
of such words as ‘is’ and ‘his,’ ‘eel’ and 
‘heel,’ ‘art’ and ‘heart,’ ‘old’ and ‘hold,’ 
etc., and the difference between ‘h’ and a 
whispered vowel will be manifest.” 
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No. 14 


Diagram No. 13 shows the lips in con- 
tact and Picture 13 the lips opened, al- 
lowing the breath within the mouth to 
escape. The result of this position and 
action is the element represented by “p.” 
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This same position of the lips is taken 
for the sound of “b,”’ and while they are 
closed for an instant a slight sound of 
the voice is heard as in the word “book.” 

Diagram No. 14 shows the lips in con- 
tact, closing the mouth passage, while 
the voice sounds through the nasal pas- 
sage, producing the element ‘“m” as 
heard in the word “me.” 

In producing the element “‘t” as heard 
in the word “hat” the point of the tongue 
is raised to the upper gum, momentarily 
closing the mouth passage. When the 
position is relinquished the confined air 
within the mouth escapes. 





No. 15 


Diagram and Picture No. 15 illustrate 
the position of the point of the tongue 
and the mouth opening. The position of 
the tongue for the element “d” as heard 
in the word “doll” is the same as that 
for the element “t.” While the point of 
the tongue is held for an instant against 
the upper gum the voice is sounded. 





No. 16 No. 17 


Diagram No. 16 shows the position of 
the tongue for “n” the same as for “t” 
and ‘‘d,” which is held while the voice is 
sounded through the nasal passages. 

Diagram No. 17 shows the position of 


the back of the tongue for “k’’ when pro- 
nouncing the word “key.” The mouth 
passage is closed by the tongue, which is 
in contact with the soft palate. 

The same position of the back of the 
tongue is taken for the element “g” in 
the word “go” as is taken for the ele- 
ment “k’’ in the word “key,” and while 
held momentarily the voice is sounded. 





No. 18 


The sound of “ng’’ as heard in the 
word “young” is produced by allowing 
the voice to pass through the nasal pas- 
sages while the back of the tongue and 
the soft palate are in contact, as shown 
by Diagram No. 18. 





Diagram and Picture No. 19 show an 
opening between the back of the tongue 
and the soft palate and a rounded ap- 
pearance of the lips through which the 
breath passes, giving the element repre- 
sented by “wh” in the word “whip.” 

The same position of the tongue, soft 
palate, and lips, with voice added, pro- 
duces the sound of “w” as heard in the 
word “we.” 

Diagram and Picture No. 20 represent 
the under lip raised to the edge of the 
upper front teeth. The breath, passing 
through the interstices of the teeth, pro- 
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duces the element represented by “f” as 
heard in the word “fan.” 

The same positions of tongue and lips 
while the voice is sounded produces the 
element “v” as heard in the word “vine.” 





Diagram and Picture No. 21 show the 
point of the tongue placed against the 
edge of the upper front teeth, allowing 
the breath to pass between it and the 
teeth, thus producing the element repre- 
sented by “th” in the word “think.” 





The same position as the above, with 
voice added, gives the sound of “th” as 
heard in the word “they.” 





~ 
- 22 


Diagram and Picture No. 22 show the 
point of the tongue raised and spread, 
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leaving a small, central aperture between 


it and the upper gum for the breath to. 


pass out, while the hissing sound of the 
element represented by “s” as heard in 
the word “sun” is produced. 

Ihe same position, with voice added, 
gives the sound of “z’ as heard in the 
word “zebra.” 





Diagram and Picture No. 23 show the 
top of the tongue raised to the hard pal- 
ate and spread, leaving a close, broad 
opening over it and the point, and 
through which the breath passes, pro- 
ducing the element represented by “sh” 
as heard in the word “shoe.” 

The same position and action, with 
voice added, gives the sound “zh” as 
heard in the word “azure.” 





The sound of “ch” as heard in the 
word “church” is produced by a combi- 
nation of the positions of the tongue for 


‘ 


“t” and “sh.” The mouth passage 1s 
first closed by the point of the tongue in 
its position for “t,” and is immediately 
opened to allow the breath to pass over 
the tongue while in the position for “sh.” 

The same position and action of the 
tongue, with voice added, produces the 
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sound of *j” as in the word “jump” and 
the sound of “g’’ as in the word “cage.” 

Diagram and Picture No. 24 are the 
same as those representing the initial po- 
sition for the sound of ‘u” in the word 
“use.” This close approach of the tongue 
to the hard palate while the voice is 
sounding produces “a vibratory effect 
upon the tongue,” and the result is the 
sound of the element “y” as heard in the 
word “yes.” 





Diagram and Picture No. 25 show the 
point of the tongue held against the hard 
palate, just behind the upper gum, while 
the voice passes out over the sides of the 
tongue, producing the element “I” as 
heard in the word “leaf.” 





No. 26 


Diagram and Picture No. 26 show the 
front of the tongue raised, curving 
slightly toward the back of the hard pal- 
ate, and leaving a central aperture be- 
tween it and the hard palate for the 
emission of voice, thus producing the 
sound of “r” as heard in the word “run.” 

The sound of “q” as heard in the word 
“quill” is produced by the position of 
the tongue, shown by Diagram No. 17, 
closing the mouth passage. This posi- 


tion is immediately relinquished for that 
represented by Picture No. 19, which al- 
lows the escape of breath and produces 
the sound of “q.” 

The sound of “x” as heard in the word 
“box” is the result of uniting the posi- 
tions of the tongue, shown in Diagram 
No. 17, with that shown in Diagram and 
Picture No. 22. 


To be Continued 


[In the April issue of THe Voura Review 
Miss Fuller will deal in detail with further 
directions for the mother’s instruction of the 


child. ] 


BRITISH HOLIDAY COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS 


The College of Teachers of the Deaf and 
Dumb has decided to hold their third holiday 
course of lectures for teachers at the Don- 
caster Institution from May Io to 17 next. 
The lectures and subjects will be as follows: 

Dr. Kerr Love: The anatomy and physiology 
of the organs of respiration, of circulation, 
and of speech; the ear; the nervous system. 

Dr. W. H. Addison: The principles of edu- 
cation and school management (especially with 
reference to the deaf) and elementary psy- 
chology. 

Mr. F. G. Barnes: 
language to the deaf. 

Mr. G. H. Greenslade: The history of the 
education of the deaf. 

Mr. A. J. Story: The mechanism of speech 
and the method of teaching articulation. 

Special lectures will be given by Mrs. F. G. 
Barnes on the general care and management 
of children, by Mr. F. G. Barnes on abnor- 
malities in deaf children, and by Dr. Selby on 
the general ailments of children. 

The course is designed to give to teachers 
preparing for the special diploma issued by 
the joint examinations board, which is recog- 
nized by the Board of Education as the pro- 
fessional qualification of teachers of the deaf 
in England and Wales, an opportunity of re- 
vising their knowledge of the subjects neces- 
sary and to give them a fairly comprehensive 
view of the examination and the educational 
needs of deaf children. 


The method of teaching 


The memorial stone of a new church and 
institution for the deaf was laid recently at 
Pontypridd, England. The work of the mis- 
sion, which extends over Pontypridd, Merthyr, 
Aberdare, Rhondda, and Aberavon, has grown 
to an enormous extent during the past few 
years, necessitating permanent headquarters. 
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‘A REVIEW 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF IN PARIS 
BY YVONNE PITROIS 


ARLY on the morning of Saturday, 

August 3, last, the National Insti- 
tution for the Deaf in Paris was the 
scene of unusual animation. Yet it was 
the time of the summer vacation—those 
holidays which, from the end of July to 
the beginning of October, make all 
French schools empty and silent. There 





ABBE DE L’EPEE 
were there not the 30 masters of the in- 
stitution; not the 250 pupils of varying 
ages, from the little boys of six or seven 
to the young men in the twenties, all 
dressed alike, with their blue linen blouse 
tied to the waist with a girdle, different 
in color for each class. 

No; on this memorable day there were 
gathered at the institution strangers who 
had come from all parts of the world to 


celebrate the memory of the Abbé de 
l'Epee and participate in the grand fétes 
of the Bicentenary. These numbered 
hundreds and hundreds of men and 
women—French, English, American, Ger- 
man, Japanese, Roumanian, Turkish, and 
so on without end. The smart hats of 
the fashionable ladies neighbored with 
the waving caps of the Sisters of Mercy; 
the black gowns of the French priests 
with the frock coats of the gentlemen; 
the blouses of the peasants with the 
jackets of the workingmen. 

The visitors were greeted by M. Col- 
lignon, the headmaster of the institution, 
aided by the steward and by M. Thollon, 
prefect of studies, the latter being a 
special friend of the English-speaking 
deaf people. Ina moment the school was 
overrun by the crowd; the empty class- 
rooms, the museum, the workshops, the 
library, the chapel, and the gardens were 
thronged. Only two hours were allowed 
in the program of the day for the visit 
to the institution. Two hours! It would 
have been the pleasant task of days to 
see everything in detail, and consequently 
many persons only peeped in the different 
parts of the buildings, passed quickly in 
the endless galleries, and, without in- 
terpreter, without guide, omitted the most 
interesting sights and things most worth 
seeing. 

During this time, in the Court of 
Honor, other assistants were gathered 
around M. Collignon, the headmaster, 
who delivered orally an address of wel- 
come at the foot of the statue of the Abbé 
le l'Epée, which was adorned with French 
flags. The bonny face of bronze of the 
good Abbé turned its kindly smile toward 
the throng of people beneath him, and 
he seemed to receive with his well-known 
kindness the homage his children of the 
20th century paid to him. 

But the time flew by and the splendid 
religious service at St. Roch called the 
visitors. Soon the big procession was 
formed again, hastily the crowd went on, 
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and the Court of Honor found once 
more its holiday quietness, only bright- 
ened by the merry twitter of the birds 
picking the gravel close by the great 
statue of bronze. 

Among all the confused remembrances 
of the brilliant fetes, how fugitive must 
be the memory that many have kept of 
their visit! More fortunate than they, 
the readers of Tre Vorra Review can 
examine at leisure every corner of the 
National Institution — thanks to these 
photographs—and so have a vivid idea of 
this famous school—the Alma Mater of 
all the institutions for the deaf of the 
two worlds. 


HISTORY OF THE INSTITUTION 

The blessed memory of the Abbé de 
’Epée is marvelously alive here. It 
really seems as he might appear in each 
of the class-rooms, in each of the gal- 
leries, and yet he never walked the pave- 
ments of the institution. As every one 
knows, it was in his own house in the 
Rue des Moulins (since demolished), 
that he received as day pupils the deaf 
boys and girls he taught with such an 
indefatigable devotion. This house would 
have been quite spacious and comfortable 
for himself alone ; but it soon become far 
too small for 80 pupils and upwards—to 
say nothing of the assistants, sometimes 
200 and more—who came to his public 
lessons. 

King Louis XVI had designed the 
Convent of the Célestins—a very old and 
half-ruined monastery—to become the 
abode of the school for the deaf; but the 
removal here only took place some 
months after the death of the Abbé, in 
1790. The National Assembly assumed 
charge of the school, honored the name 
of the Abbé de l'Epée by decreeing that 
it was to be placed among those of the 
citizens who had deserved most from 
humanity and the nation, and converted 
his private creation into the National 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb of 
France. 

But during the four years the school 
remained at the Convent of the Ceéles- 
tins—from 1790 to 1794—the terrible 
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bloody Revolution broke like a thunder- 
storm. The head of the unfortunate 
monarch who had first ordered its trans- 
fer fell on the scaffold, and the successor 
of the Abbé de l’Epée, the Abbé Sicard, 
was arrested as a suspect, taken away 
from his pupils, and thrown into prison. 
He was there the horrified witness of 
atrocious massacres, owing his own life 
only to a watchmaker, who managed to 
rescue him. 

In 1794 the National Convention au- 
thorized the departure of the deaf and 
dumb from the Célestins, where they 
lived very poorly, and their settlement in 
the Seminary of St. Magloire, where, 
more than a century after, they still re- 
main. St. Magloire Seminary, first men- 
tioned in the year 1286, had sheltered 
successively sick people, soldiers wounded 
at war, monks of different orders, and 
seminarists. When the deaf took posses- 
sion of it, it was already a very spacious 
and beautiful place; but new buildings 
were added from time to time, forming 
the splendid ensemble that may be ad- 
mired today. 

The beginning of the life of the Abbé 
Sicard there was nearly as troubled as 
his stay at the Célestins had been. On 
false reports he was banished, obliged to 
flee, and to remain hidden for two years. 
During this time one of his teachers con- 
ducted the school in his place. When 
Bonaparte had taken the supreme power 
he came back safely to his school and, 
quietly at last, took up his duties, which 
he exercised till his death, in 1822. Dur- 
ing the last part of his life the lovely 
chapel was erected and opened. Pope 
Pius VII came to dedicate and bless it, 
and it was on this occasion he visited 
the deaf pupils and was complimented 
by the famous deaf and dumb Jean Mas- 
sieu. 


GALLAUDET’S VISIT 


More interesting still for American 
readers is the visit paid to the institution 
by a man who had crossed the ocean to 
come and ask of the old world the secret 
of the liberation of the deaf-mutes. Re- 
buked in Scotland, he found the most 
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hearty welcome, the most valuable help, 
in the Paris institution, and when he 
went away Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet brought with him a deaf and 
dumb young man, Laurent Clerc, espe- 
cially clever, first a pupil, then a teacher 
in the institution, who helped him later 
on to found and conduct the Hartford 
School. 
SOME FAMOUS PUPILS 


With Laurent Clerc the name of Fer- 
dinand Berthier, another pupil of Si- 
card, stands among the greatest of the 
names of the silent ones. Berthier was 
also a pupil, and afterward a brilliant 
teacher at the institution. He founded 
the Universal Association of the Deaf, 
wrote several valuable books, was elected 
a member of the Société des Gens de 
Lettres, and received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. His most beautiful 
title of glory, however, is to have created 
the movement in favor of the Abbé de 
l'Epée, which resulted in the erection of 
his statue in Versailles, his birthplace, 
and of his monument in St. Roch’s 
Church, his resting place. 

Girls as well as boys were for many 
years educated at the National Institu- 
tion, and we may quote among the early 
pupils the names of two young women— 
Marie Jeanne Meunier, that touching 
example of virtue, charity, and devotion, 
and the unfortunate Octavie Morisseau, 
one of the very first deaf, dumb, and 
blind persons whom some attempts were 
made to teach. 

3ut in 1859 the girls were transferred 
to Bordeaux, where is now our National 
Institution for Deaf Girls, and the 250 
boys that remained in Paris became 
known to the Parisian by the familiar, 
ever sympathetic, designation, ‘Les 
sourds-muets de la rue Saint-Jacques.”’ 

It is in fact on the rue St. Jacques 
that the institution has its principal en- 
trance. The district is named “Quartier 
Latin,” and is inhabited chiefly by the 
studious and merry young people work- 
ing hard for their examinations in law, 
art, and medicine. Not far from the in- 
stitution stands the loveliest public gar- 
den of Paris, the Luxembourg. 
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THE DE L’EPEE MONUMENT 


When a visitor passes through the 
heavy door of the school, the first thing 
which attracts his attention is the beau- 
tiful bronze monument of the Abbé de 
l'Epée engaged in teaching a deaf boy, 
the masterpiece of a former pupil of the 
school, the great sculptor Felix Martin. 
On three sides of the stone pedestal 
charming low-reliefs in bronze recall the 
most striking facts of the Abbé’s career: 
his discovery of the two deaf twin sis- 
ters; the visit of the Emperor of Austria 
to his school, and the thoughtful demand 
of his pupils, obliging him the winter be- 
fore his death to light a fire in his room. 

Near the statue stands a trunk en- 
circled with ivy, the only remnant of the 
famous elm tree that was supposed to 
have been planted in 1600 by a minister 
of King Henri IV, and had attained 
such a gigantic stature that it towered 
over the highest neighboring roofs with 
its waving green head. 

The pictures accompanying this article 
describe sufficiently by themselves the 
long galleries, the class-rooms, the dor- 
mitories, the dining-rooms, the dainty 
chapel, and the beautiful festivity hall, 
with its valuable painting of the Abbé de 
l’Epée teaching his pupils. 


MEDICAL CLINIC 


In an annex of the institution may be 
found the medical clinic, where three 
times a week regularly fifty or sixty per- 
sons suffering from ear diseases come to 
receive, entirely free, prescriptions and 
remedies. Poor people! Deafness has 
fallen upon them while they are in the 
fullness of youth, in the strength and ac- 
tivity of middle age, or in the weak days 
of old age. How many of them see only 
in this misfortune a prospect of happt- 
ness destroyed, a loved career broken 
off, a dear family driven to poverty, the 
hard apprenticeship of deprivations and 
loneliness they are to begin! Are they 
not excusable if sometimes—too often, 
alas !—they allow revolt and bitterness to 
slip into their hearts? Are they not in 
many cases still more to be pitied than 
the little lads, deaf from birth or early 
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infancy, who are ignorant of the charms 
of human voices, the sweetness of mu- 
sic, the harmonies of nature, but who at 
playing hours are jumping, running, 
laughing so merrily in the court of the 
institution ? 

The children begin their classic studies 
when nine years of age; but there is a 
class for younger pupils conducted by 
ladies. The period of study is usually 
eight years. However, a special course, 
the Itard course, so named after the gen- 
erous philanthropist whose liberality af- 
forded it, allows six selected pupils to 
remain one year more at the institution, 
without charge, and to receive additional 
instruction. 


MANUAL TRAINING 


It is very seldom that full expenses 
are paid by the families of the pupils. 
More often the children are sent from 
the home province to Paris by their na- 
tive departments, towns, or villages, 
which pay the quarter, the half, or even 
the whole amount of their board. The 
rich and the poor pupils are equal; all 
receive the same teaching, the same at- 
tentions. All are obliged during several 
hours a day to take up manual labor in 
the workshops. Decided proofs can be 
seen of their abilities. In the institution 
the young gardeners cultivate enough 
flowers, vegetables, and fruits to supply 
the school; the young shoemakers make 
all the boots for the pupils, the young 
tailors all their clothing ; the compositors 
print, and the engravers illustrate the 
Revue Generale de l’Enseignement des 
Sourds-Muets, a magazine similar to 
Tue Voir, Review; the joiners and the 
wood-carvers make what is necessary 
for the buildings and the furniture of 
the school. The lathe-operators have 
made for the principal's study a large 
desk, an armchair, and bookshelves, 
which are masterpieces of art. 

Many of the pupils become in fact 
artists—workers, wood-carvers, photog- 
raphers, engravers, decorators; some of 
them have climbed a step higher and are 
painters and sculptors of talent. That 
can be sufficiently proved by an inspec- 
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tion of the museum, where specimens of 
the work of former pupils are treasured 
and stand together with copies and re- 
productions of paintings and sculptures 
of the deaf artists of the whole world. 


THE GALLERIES AND LIBRARY 


If my American readers should visit 
Paris some day | advise them to look at 
the portrait of Victor Hugo by James, 
Alexander ; the pictures by Michel Blan- 
chot, the drawings Alexandre Mac- 
Gregor has done to illustrate a romance 
by Ernest Abraham, and the reproduc, 
tions of the works of Douglas Tilden. 

There is also in the school a library of 
7,000 books dealing with the deaf and 
deafness, including severa! unique works 
and a splendid collection of records, let- 
ters, and autographs dealing with the 
deaf. To these archives Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, of Washington; Edward 
Osgood, of Boston, and others have gen- 
erously contributed, so they include pho- 
tographs, views and plans of nearly all 
the schools for the deaf in America, por- 
traits of well-known American deaf and 
deaf-blind persons and teachers of the 
deaf, the entire collection of THE VoLTa 
REVIEW, the Volta Bureau publications, 
and a large collection of similar printed 
matter of interest. 


ORAL INSTRUCTION USED 


It is needless to add that the teaching 
of the institution is entirely oral, and has 
been so for more than thirty years, in 
spite of the vehement protests and at- 
tacks of the adversaries of the method. 
Among these last was a well-known deaf- 
and-dumb gentleman, very talented and 
gifted, who is said to be the most skillful 
user of the sign language in the world. 
He had been a teacher in the institution 
till the adoption of the new system sud- 
denly ended his career. He was bitter 
against the change, and for years and 
years he refused obstinately to pass 
again through the door of his former 
school. In 1912, the year of the Jubilee, 
this gentleman was chosen to take a 
prominent part in the fétes, and for the 
elaboration of the program was obliged 
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to consent to go to the institution he had 
not visited for more than a quarter of a 
century. There he saw the deaf boys, 
instead of making the gestures of old, 
chatting freely one with another, read- 
ing the lips of their teachers and answer- 
ing quickly and joyfully their questions. 
The enemy of the oral method could 
scarcely believe his eyes; in his stupe- 
faction these words escaped him: “I am 
astounded ! astounded !” 

The results the teachers of the institu- 
tion obtain with their pupils are so 
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widely known that hearing young men, 
wishing to become in their turn teachers 
of the deaf, gather from all parts of 
France and foreign countries to assist in 
their lessons and study their methods. 
So the National Institution for the 
Deaf of France, as it is the first in age, 
also claims to be the first in the results 
of its teaching. May it continue to pro- 
duce good and useful men, loyal citizens, 
that will by their lives, their conduct, 
and their works add to the riches of our 
world of silence and the larger universe. 


TEACHING LIP-READING TO THE ADULT DEAF AS A 
PROFESSION: ITS POSSIBILITIES AND FUTURE 


BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


T WOULD be hard indeed to find any 

branch in the line of education that is 
receiving more earnest thought and at- 
tention at the present time than the 
teaching of lip-reading in all its depart- 
ments, and no other profession is look- 
ing forward to a brighter future. 

There are methods for the congenitally 
deaf child, for the partially deaf child, 
and again other methods for the child 
who becomes deaf after having acquired 
speech. There are methods for the hard- 
of-hearing adult and others for the totally 
deaf adult. It is especially with these 
last two, namely, the hard-of-hearing and 
the totally deaf adult, that this article 
treats. 

The schools for the hard-of-hearing 
adult have one very important problem 
to face which the schools for the educa- 
tion of deaf children do not have. It is 
this: How can the lessons be made most 
profitable for the adult students after 
they have thoroughly mastered the drills 
and exercises? In the schools for chil- 
dren it is very obvious that the next step 
must be to apply this knowledge to the 
various branches taken in the other 
schools, namely, geography, history, spell- 
ing, etc., and such marvelous progress 
has been made in this direction that the 
deaf children are now even taught foreign 
languages, as was admirably demon- 





strated by the pupils of Prof. John Dut- 
ton Wright at the recent International 
Otological Congress in Boston. 

But what can we do for the hard-of- 
hearing adult who, having finished his 
education, commences his study of lip- 
reading at the point which requires years 
of study for the congenitally deaf child 
to reach? 

Let us consider the kinds of pupils in- 
cluded among the hard-of-hearing. In 
my own experience the variety has been 
unusually great—lawyers, doctors, min- 
isters, college students, nurses, teachers, 
and people without any profession, from 
18 to 82 years of age, and with interests 
as varied as their occupations. 

Even with such a great variety, of 
course the beginning is easy enough, for 
each and every one, whether a young 
college student or a learned professor, 
must go through the first step—the laying 
of the foundation by means of systematic 
practice of drills and exercises. This, 
however, is not so dull and tedious as it 
may sound to some of my readers, for 
even these repetitions, with a little in- 
genuity on the part of the teacher, may 
be so concealed in ever-changing combi- 
nations that the pupils are scarcely aware 
of the fact that they are repeating. But 
then, before long, a new situation con- 
fronts the teacher. ‘These pupils, with 
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their various interests, have no desire to 
become experts in any one particular 
branch of study; but, after all, their chief 
object is to learn to read the lips of those 
about them. 

How can we make our work meet these 
two difficulties—first, to give each indi- 
vidual pupil such instruction as may 
prove most profitable in his or her par- 
ticular case, and, second, at the same time 
to converge all this work toward one 
great center, so that in the end the great 
object of it all will have been to bring the 
hard-of-hearing person back into touch 
with his fellow-men? 

It was my good fortune while studying 
in Germany with Herr Julius Muller- 
Walle to become a member of a class that 
seemed to me an admirable demonstration 
of how this may be accomplished. In 
response to an announcement of a course 
of lip-reading lessons to be given in 
Munich, a class of about 20 was formed. 
The members gathered from far and 
near, even from Switzerland. Coming 
thus to a strange city, our common afflic- 
tion and our common interest made us 
more or less dependent upon one another 
and created a spirit of mutual helpfulness 
and encouragement. 

First of all, there was the daily routine 
of work—the syllable practice and the 
exercises taught by the teachers and prac- 
tised among the pupils. And there was 
seldom any sign of monotony, for each 
pupil put his own individuality into it; 
the professor, the authoress, the artist’s 
wife, each went about it in a little differ- 
ent way. After the “school hours” were 
over, plans were made for the rest of 
the day, and before many days had passed 
any one watching the groups of pupils 
going about would never have dreamed 
that not one of them could hear. 

It is not necessary to relate the details 
of the lessons. It is of far greater im- 
portance to understand that the success 
of the work was due wholly to the one 
great aim that Herr Miiller-Walle had 
constantly in mind, and that was to study 
the individual character of each pupil, to 
make each one feel that his or her needs 
were receiving special attention. It was 
this fact, too, that he impressed very 


strongly upon the minds of his normal 
students and teachers, and with this in 
view the Muller-Walle School in Boston 
was founded. 

Here, as in Munich, the students gather 
from far and near. It would be altogether 
insufficient to confine the work to the 
drills and, exercises, divided into 30 groups 
or lessons, but these must be supplemented 
by a great variety of stories and subjects 
for general conversation. It has been my 
aim throughout to carry out Herr Miiller- 
Walle’s ideas and adapt the work to the 
pupils. Thus we have plunged into art, 
history, literature, travel, German, civil 
government, and current events ; have had 
social gatherings; have been most pleas- 
antly entertained by an elocutionist, and 
have enjoyed a game of riddles or a quiz. 

The success of all this makes us feel 
that we are, at least, headed the right 
way, and a glimpse into the future shows 
the wonderful extent of further develop- 
ment and enlargement in this field of 
work. And for those who are planning 
to take up the teaching of the art of lip- 
reading to the adult as a profession, I 
would say that good, strong, earnest 
teachers will find it rich in unlimited pos- 
sibilities and full of those blessings that 
come from bringing joy and sunshine 
into the lives of others. 


BRITISH TEACHERS TO MEET 


The Eighth Biennial Conference of the Brit- 
ish National Association of Teachers of the 
Deaf will be held in Glasgow during the week 
commencing July 28 next. The discussions 
will be of a very practical nature, and the 
following subjects are those likely to be se- 
lected: The Preparatory Training of Deaf 
Children; The Development of Speech and 
Speech-reading; The Development of Lan- 
guage; The Advantages or Otherwise of Trade 
Training, and the Domestic Training of Girls. 
The directors of the Glasgow Institution have 
placed their school and grounds at the dis- 
posal of the National Association, and most 
of the sessions will be held there. It is ex- 
pected that there will be a good attendance of 
teachers and others interested in the education 
of the deaf. Already several colleagues from 
abroad have signified their intention to be 
present, and everything points to a very suc- 
cessful gathering. The Conference Secretary 
is Dr. J. M. Welsh, Institution for the Deaf, 
Queen’s Park, Glasgow. 
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ETHICS IN THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


BY FRANCIS H. E. O'DONNELL, M. C. T. D. (LONDON), BERKELEY, CAL. 


THICAL, education is the complete 

system of morals and manners pre- 
scribed by the social, commercial, and 
patriotic customs of a community, no 
matter how crude its savagery or how 
cultured its civilization. 

Constitutionally, socially, and individ- 
ually, the American ideal of true man- 
hood and womanhood is equal or su- 
perior to that of any other nation. The 
American standard of character is being 
exemplified constantly in the national life 
by men and women who unselfishly re- 
linquish their own ease and interests for 
the common good. 

The old adage, “Ignorance is bliss,” 
becomes an axiom when illustrative of 
the moral status of the congenitally deaf 
child prior to its contact with the quali- 
fied teacher of the deaf. On admission 
to a school the deaf pupil is usually 
found to be ignorant of the primary 
ideas of morals and manners. The home 
character of an institution places the 
teacher of the deaf more in loco parentis 
than the teacher of the hearing child. 
The teacher of the deaf has a corre- 
spondingly greater responsibility for the 
character of the pupil when he leaves 
school to assume the active duties of life. 
Home influences and constant contact 
with the hearsay of every-day life do 
much to develop the ethics of the nor- 
mal child. Deaf children are almost en- 
tirely restricted in their moral education 
to the ethical curriculum of their par- 
ticular school. If there be a correct plan 
of moral instruction in the school, then 
the restriction is likely to be in their 
favor. There is not the danger of a con- 
tinual conflict of ideas between the right 
and wrong as taught in the school and 
the diplomatic, politic, mugwump morals 
of the outer world. 

The deaf are as much interested as 
their hearing compatriots in the cultiva- 
tion of every line of conduct that will 
elevate the character of the individual 
citizen. Moral training in schools for the 


deaf should not differ from the system 
in the public schools, and the home char- 
acter of the school for the deaf affords 
better opportunity for its application, 
American institutions for the deaf are 
but public schools with home attach- 
ments. The centralization is a matter of 
political economy. The deaf child has 
the constitutional right to education. In 
institutions for the deaf the functions of 
the principal, teachers, and officials unite 
the responsibilities of the school and 
home. At 21 years of age the deaf are 
accorded the full rights of citizenship. 
Consequently their ethical education is 
equal with that of their hearing fellows 
for the common good. 


INDIVIDUALITY MUST BE PRESERVED 


American ideals in education demand 
the preservation of individuality. This 
should be the keynote of moral training 
in the public schools. The patriotic per- 
formance of this great task devolves 
upon the school teacher. It matters not 
whether the pupil be hearing, deaf, or 
blind, the purpose is to make each scholar 
approach the national ideal in morals and 
manners and to teach the noblest con- 
cepts of duty. 

Every American citizen is guaranteed 
the inalienable right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness and to the con- 
servation of his individuality. The.guar- 
anteed liberty of the individual enables 
him to work out his own destiny to the 
best advantage. Equality of opportunity 
is the corner-stone of the American re- 
public. Free schools are the free gift of 
a free people. Education, moral and 
material, is the sure preserver of free- 
dom. It is the best promoter of the 
separate and collective happiness, pros- 
perity, and fraternity of the citizens. 

The American public school is the 
foster-mother of the American child. 
No propagandism of sectarian dogmas 
should be permitted in the public schools 
of a free country. The system of eth- 
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ical philosophy taught must be based 
solely upon the morals and manners 
which compose the code of civilized so- 
ciety. The philosophy must be broad 
enough for everybody. The association 
of moral and material laws, from the re- 
lation of the rules regulating the class- 
room to the government which controls 
the destinies of the nation, should be 
gradually and methodically presented. 
By this the child will be brought to un- 
derstand how the glory and prosperity 
of the mother-land depends upon the in- 
dividual character of her citizens. 

The morals and manners of the teach- 
ers are strong ethical influences upon the 
pupils of the public schools. This is 
equally the case from the principals to 
the youngest teachers. Let a principal 
be arrogant, egotistical, selfish, and des- 
titute of the fine points which make up 
the man or woman of true character, and 
pupils, teachers, school, community, and 
country will suffer from the bad ex- 
ample. 


TEACHERS AND PARENTS SHARE 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The home and the school-house are the 
foundations upon which rests the super- 
structure of the commonwealth. Parents 
and teachers should be joint agents for 
the general welfare. The moral educa- 
tion of the child is supposed to begin at 
mother’s knee. This natural expectation 
frequently fails of fulfillment. Parental 
love, though an intuitive, natural quality, 
is not always a positive quantity. Hu- 
manity, in its variety, does not offer any 
guarantee for its regular and continuous 
exercise. Many children are born and 
raised haphazard. The national duty is 
to supply these children with the oppor- 
tunity to acquire the moral training de- 
nied them by their parents. The first 
principles of the republic are liberty, 
equality, and fraternity; liberty, in its 
true sense of freedom within the limits 
of the law, the arch-enemy of license; 
equality of justice and opportunity; fra- 
ternity upon the equal planes of justice 
and opportunity, as co-workers for the 
best interests of all. These axioms of 


the republic demand education as the 
birthright of every citizen. 

The native-born child should be the 
true source of the highest citizenship. 
To that child the soil is sacred. To that 
child, and to every other child of the 
nation, must be accorded the equality of 
educational opportunity. If parents lack 
the character to sow in their children the 
seeds of good citizenship and to inculcate 
the morals and manners necessary to en- 
able them to fulfill their duties, then upon 
the government, state and national, rests 
the responsibility. The sovereign people 
owe the debt of love and loyalty to the 
children of the republic. The children 
who have the good fortune to have good 
parents should have the parental teaching 
confirmed and supplemented by the teach- 
ers of the public schools. The less for- 
tunate ones should receive every lesson 
requisite to educate them to a high stand- 
ard of individual and civic life. 

Moral training in public schools de- 
pends much upon the character of the 
community of which the schools are a 
part. When the citizens are of a high 
standard of political probity, they elect 
competent men of character to the boards 
of education. Then the appointment and 
retention of teachers fitted to instil good 
morals and manners is a certainty. 


THE LAW OF ORDER 


What constitute the morals and man- 
ners to be imparted in the public schools ? 
The law of order is the first rule of 
action to impress upon the child mind. 
Begin at the beginning. Teach the little 
tots in the kindergarten to have a place 
for everything, and everything in its 
place. The example of the teacher will 
eclipse a library full of precepts. The 
teacher should be a model of good order, 
without vanity in personal appearance, 
in speech, and in action. The patient re- 
iteration of the necessity for order in 
things will have its effect. The pupils 
will become, almost unconsciously, ad- 
dicted to good order. 

Refinement may be aptly designated as 
the golden vein that enriches the rock 
of character. Refined teachers of high 
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ideals and men and women who set the 
star of duty at the zenith of daily life 
are those whom the citizens demand for 
the American public schools. 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE GOOD 


The child should be taught that every 
good deed done sooner or later reflects 
good upon the doer, and that evil acts 
drag behind them the ball and chain of 
evil consequences. These conclusions 
may be clearly defined as the natural law 
of compensation. The supremacy of 
good can be deduced from something in 
every The glory of the sunrise 
and the sunset, the shimmer of the moon- 
light on sea and land, the scintillations 
of the star-spangled sky, the majesty of 
the storm-clouds, the gorgeous hues of 
the rainbow, the glacial grandeur of the 
snow-capped mountains, the soft and 
varied tints of the flowering mead, the 
iridescence of the rippling rill, the foamy 
whiteness of the roaring cascade and 
cataract, the sweet perfume of the forest 
foliage, and every other aspect of land, 
sea, and sky, manifest perpetually how 
Nature uplifts the grand, the beautiful, 
the good, and so teaches man the visible 
lesson to ever bring forth the best. ‘The 
repulsive elements of decay—vegetable, 
animal, and mineral—are buried in the 
bosom of Mother Earth, to be revivified, 
reconstructed, and resurrected to adorn 
once again the kingdoms of the universal 
good. Every function of the natural 
world demonstrates progress, governed 
by order, refined by beauty, and regu- 
lated by law. 


lesson. 


MAN PARAMOUNT IN THE WORLD 


The perfect language of geometrical 
truth, the certainty of mathematical con- 
clusions, the priceless historical lessons 
of the past, the majestic creations of 
geography, the wondrous divinations of 
science, the ethical edicts of philcsophy, 
and the lovely manifestations of art af- 
ford the teacher ample opportunity to 
elucidate the paramount position of man 
in the world of nature, and to emphasize 
the obligation upon him to perfect the 
imperishable crown of character. The 
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skillful instructor will grasp the right 
moments to enlarge upon the moral sig- 
nificance of any fact and to modify the 
explanation to fit the minds of any grade 
of pupils. 

The idea and habit of good order once 
established will give evidence of its in- 
calculable value as a promoter of disci- 
pline, attention, time-saving, industry, 
and general intellectual gain. 

Obedience to the law of the land has 
its beginning in the discipline and morale 
of the public schools. The destiny of a 
nation depends largely upon the charac- 
ter and quantity of the education be- 
stowed upon its children. The child is 
never too young to learn the philosophy 
of life. Order, attention, cleanliness, 
carefulness, patience, industry, and truth 
are the prime virtues to be developed in 
the child. They are the first seven steps 
in moral training. The Golden Rule is 
not a law. It is the perfectly expressed 
condition requisite to the consummation 
of individual and collective happiness. 


SUCCESS MEANS UNSELFISHNESS 

Love is the great force which every 
teacher has always at hand to conquer 
the inherent or acquired bad morals and 
manners of any pupil. Success as a 
teacher must mean unselfishness. Let 
false pride, pet habits, the laisses-faire— 
let-it-go—temptation, induced by the 
seemingly incorrigible child, and all other 
personal inclinations to make things easy, 
be freely offered upon the altar of duty. 
The eye of the teacher should be single 
to the interests of the young lives in- 
trusted to his care. The responsibility 
includes more than the mere education 
of a first-class intellectual, commercial, 
industrial, or social unit of the nation. 
It embraces the character structure of 
the future citizen, and, in a sense, the 
prosperity of the republic and the prog- 
ress of the race. 


TEACH THE THINGS OF LIFE 
The morality and social etiquette 

taught in the public schools need to be 

the “real things of every-day life and not 


the idealioms of a college course in 
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moral philosophy. The aspirations of 
American teachers should be centered 
upon the purpose to make the right to be 
called an American synonymous with 
gentility of manners and the highest ex- 
cellence of moral character. A few min- 
utes devoted every day to the explana- 
tion of the ethics which regulate the ac- 
tions of civilized society will accomplish 
a great work. It cannot fail to improve 
the general morale of the American 
child. 

A series of lessons to effect this pur- 
pose should begin with a description of 
the importance of ethics and its relation 
to human life. This could be followed 
by a description of the rights, duties, 
and responsibilities of both teacher and 
pupils. Next would come a systematic 
course of character study. The value of 
individual character, and its influence 
upon government and national progress, 
can be shown by its relation to the gen- 
eral behavior of a class, a school, a com- 
munity, the state, and the nation. It is 
easy to show how individual acts influ- 
ence the enactment of the laws, and so 
have a part in the determination of the 
rank the country has among the civilized 
powers of the earth. The facts are not 
difficult of explanation or comprehen- 
sion, and they prove to the child its per- 
sonal importance to the Republic. The 
knowledge of this fosters individual and 
national self-respect. Let children hear 
constantly that character is the real value 
of everything and everybody. Children 
are not slow to perceive that quality adds 
to the worth of inanimate objects and 
the animal creation. That a high stand- 
ard of morals and manners establishes 
the reputation and enhances the value of 
a man or woman is an easy analogy. 

THE POWER OF PERSONAL EXAMPLE 

The efficacy of the moral training in the 
public schools depends upon the wisdom 
of the teachers. The educator needs to 
realize the great moral importance of his 
personal example. The teacher who en- 
ters the profession as a make-shift until 
something financially superior shows up 
is a detriment to the sacred cause of edu- 


cation. The mind and heart of such a 
person is never devoted to the great duty 
of morally uplifting and _ intellectually 
enlightening the future care-takers of 
the national destiny. Boards of educa- 
tion would do well to eliminate the step- 
ping-stone teacher. The noble, patriotic 
work of the school teacher is worthy of 
life-long devotion, and it is a national 
insult to permit it to be offered the tem- 
porary consideration that is actuated 
solely by self-interest. The teacher whose 
ambition is concentrated upon the prog- 
ress of the profession, the discovery and 
improvement of methods, and the joy of 
results attained will feel amply rewarded 
for unselfishness. 

The primary duty of the educator is 
to be on the alert to correct errors in 
morals, manners, and ideas. Truth, pa- 
tience, kindness, industry, generosity, 
cleanliness, and courage are of para- 
mount importance in the character of 
the instructor. The teacher must be the 
friend of the pupil. Confidence is the 
key that unlocks the shrine of friend- 
ship. Let the teacher win the faith of 
the child and respect is sure to follow. 
Generosity and forgiveness, tempered 
with justice, convinces the pupil that re- 
proof is a friendly act. Reproof should 
be administered with every care to pre- 
serve the self-respect of the pupil as well 
as the teacher. The youngest child so 
reproved quickly understands that the 
teacher who fails to correct his faults is 
not a true friend. The cheerful teacher 
is an overwhelming moral influence. A 
smiling face, a merry eye, and an innate 
determination to see the best are inval- 
uable characteristics. 


THE POWER OF SCHOOL SURROUNDINGS 


Let the public schools, inside and out- 
side, be made artistic and attractive. 
Children are sensitive and responsive to 
surroundings. The maximum of sun- 
light and fresh air have an effect upon 
the moral as well as the physical health 
of the pupils. From infancy the child is 
susceptible to the beautiful. A fresh-cut 
flower, a jingling bell, or a pretty toy are 
certain to evoke the sweet smile of a 
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baby. The cheerful, capable, upright, 
orderly, yet humorous teacher, whose ac- 
tions manifest an equal interest in every 
pupil, is sure to win the affection of the 
children. The certainty of the teacher's 
interest in each child will make his praise 
more prized and his correction more im- 
portant. 

The vicious behavior of a few pupils, 
of hereditary degenerate demeanor, 
should not be permitted to spoil the good 
morals and good manners of any school. 
One great purpose of moral training is 
to reduce as much as possible the pro- 
portion of the human dregs in every 
population. When the national duty of 
bestowing educational opportunity is 
well done, the rest can be left to the 
natural law. Nature makes no mistakes 
and in her own good time eliminates the 
wilful transgressor. 

Occasionally outbursts of laughter in 
a school-room are not inconsistent with 
order and discipline. The good teacher 
can afford to be funny. Innocent humor 
is essential to education. The child re- 
quires to learn to understand clean 
comedy. No human being seems to es- 
cape tragedy. 

RESULTS OF PHYSICAL 
IMPROVEMENT 


MENTAL 


Physical drill is of much use in pro- 
moting the bodily and mental equipoise 
of the pupils. An upright, well-balanced 
body is conducive to a_ well-balanced 
mind. The round-shouldered, shuffling 
slouch may be a moral model, but ap- 
pearances are against that conclusion. 
Fifteen minutes’ drill daily does much to 
improve the careless attitudes seen in 
many class-rooms. Let physical drill be 
nationally recognized as an obligatory 
requirement for every certificate to 
teach, and the supersensitive teacher will 
not feel any loss of dignity when acting 
for a few minutes as a drill instructor. 
A well-equipped gymnasium should be 
an adjunct of every school. American 
education should aim to exemplify in the 
child the old motto: “Mens sans in cor- 
pore sano.” 

Ethical etchings are appropriate dec- 
orations for any class-room. These si- 
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lent moral mentors constantly appeal to 
the pupils. Maxims of incalculable 
value are unconsciously acquired and 
help upbuild the character of the child. 
The development of self-control and 
unselfishness in the adult depend largely 
upon the careful training of the child. 
Teachers need to exercise great care in 
their corrections of minor faults. Cor- 
rection, to be correct, must not become a 
process of perpetual nagging. Children 
are as quick to take a hint as many of 
their elders. 
PRESERVE THE SENSE OF PERSONAL HONOR 


Upon the preservation ofa high sense 
of personal honor depends the life of 
the Commonwealth. It is impossible to 
reiterate this fact too often to any 
child. Truthfulness, cleanliness, grati- 
tude, duty, temperance, generosity, kind- 
ness, courage, justice, patriotism, indus- 
try, politeness, good temper, unselfish- 
ness, sincerity, and respect are impor- 
tant virtues which need to be constantly 
exemplified by the teacher and explained 
to the child. The United States will reap 
greater benefit and make more real prog- 
ress by the graduation from the public 
schools of large numbers of morally and 
physically sound citizens of good aver- 
age mental ability than by the produc- 
tion of intellectual geniuses or future 
frenzied financiers. 

The intelligent child quickly learns by 
observation that character is not only an 
internal, invisible qualification, but is 
more or less shown in the features, lan- 
guage, carriage, dress, and actions of 
people. 

Teachers should be on the alert to ac- 
quire the information requisite to make 
a good diagnosis of the characteristics 
of their pupils. A close study of the 
physical, family, mental, moral, and even 
physiognomical peculiarities is of impor- 
tance to attain the most reliable results. 


GAIN THE CONFIDENCE OF THE CHILD 


The important initial process of moral 
training is to gain the confidence and es- 
teem of the child. Confidence won, the 
pupil will have full faith that the instruc- 
tion and correction are solely for its own 
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welfare. Information and advice will be 
looked upon as the outcome of love and 
duty and not as the arbitrary dictates of 
an imperious instructor. The affection 
of the children will be secured and order 
and discipline be easily maintained by 
friendship instead of fear. 

The natural desire of every child to 
listen to a good story is a great factor in 
the hands of a skillful tutor. Let every 
available illustration of the value of good 
character be presented from the news of 
the world. Draw upon the biographies 
of the great, and make Longfellow’s 

“Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime” 
a living truth and not a mere poetical as- 
sertion. 

Cause the child to comprehend that 
love, truth, and service are what uplift 
both the individual and humanity. Chil- 
dren can be made to realize by their own 
experiences of the results of good con- 
duct that the practice of virtue or good- 
ness produces the physical satisfaction 
and mental peace which constitute hap- 
piness. The process of education should 
be made to appear to the pupils as a 
privilege and a pleasure and not as a 
task and a torment. 

Curiosity is both a virtue and a vice. 
Its true character is determined by its 
intention. The natural inquisitiveness 
of the agile intellect, ever on the lookout 
for information to add to its store of 
knowledge, is unquestionably a trait to 
be commended in the child. The en- 
couragement given should be accompa- 
nied by instruction as to the bounds of 
legitimate curiosity. 


BARS TO ETHICAL PROGRESS 


Humanity is, unfortunately, heir to an 
almost interminable line of hereditary 
ills, mostly contracted as the result of 
ignorance. Of all these ills fear, anger, 
and vanity are the most far-reaching in 
their effects. Teachers cannot commence 
too soon to eliminate these fatal obsta- 
cles to all true progress. Let teachers 
discourage every tendency of a pupil to 
make mischief, to act the tale-bearer, or 
to take delight in the troubles of others. 


Children should be taught that real 
bravery is neither daring nor bravado, 
but the strength of mind to intelligently 
face danger to do good. 

Whenever a teacher knowingly breaks 
a promise, reinstatement in the confi- 
dence of the pupils becomes an impossi- 
bility. The destruction of faith in the 
teacher is the greatest disaster that can 
befall a class. The value of the moral 
training in any school rests upon the 
faith of the pupils in the honesty of the 
instructors. Children are not metaphy- 
sicians, and consequently make no al- 
lowances for the frailties of man. The 
most innocent, involuntary miscarriage 
of justice is, in their sight, an outra- 
geous injustice, perpetrated for a particu- 
lar purpose of unfair discrimination or 
contemptible retaliation. 

THE SANCTITY OF TRUTH 

The sanctity of a vow and the fulfil- 
ment of a voluntary promise are of the 
utmost importance in the affairs of life. 
Perjury and false swearing are potent 
crimes against civilization. Falsehood 
must be treated as the most flagrant in 
any pupil. “Truth is mighty and it will 
prevail” is the motto and belief of every 
true American. The word of the indi- 
vidual should be more reliable than a 
financial bond. Personal probity is the 
foundation of the civic, commercial, and 
social superstructure of every commu- 
nity. 

Doubt must not be permitted to dis- 
turb the confidence of the teacher in any 
intercourse with the pupils. Let the 
teacher take it for granted, so far as the 
children are able to discern, that each 
child speaks the truth. Manifest aston- 
ishment, not distrust, at any discovery to 
the contrary. This system invariably 
begets honesty and honor. The worthy 
pride inherent in every human being is 
augmented and stimulated by the reli- 
ance that other people place in their good 
faith. Life and time are estimated by 
the child as practically endless. Time 
and its relation to life is a subject of 
superlative importance, and early in the 
school career it is well to impress upon 
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the pupil the value of the fleeting mo- 
ments. 

lessons in physics—on light, force, rest 
and motion, the senses, etc.—are equally 
capable of affording important ethical 
information. Experience in this method 
of tuition proves the value of this com- 
bination of scientific and philosophical 
teaching in the same lesson. The sys- 
tem is as adaptable to the simplest les- 
sons of the primary grades as to the 
most advanced studies of high-school 
and collegiate courses. Education thus 
imparted opens the flood-gates of wis- 
dom, and libraries become something 
more than the granaries of literature. 
The ancient writers of fables and alle- 
gories recognized the value of a union of 
material and moral ideas for the purpose 
of propounding ethical truths. 

LEAD RATHER THAN DRIVE 

The free spirit of the American child 
is far more amenable to the leading- 
strings of love than to the driving reins 
of compulsion. The greatest care should 
be taken to weigh every individual and 
collective cause for a delinquency before 
pronouncing judgment upon the wrong- 
doing of a child. Full allowance must 
be made for the different characteristics 
evolved by deficient home and other as- 
sociations beyond the control of the of- 
fender. Hasty action is much to be con- 
demned. 

Children well grounded in respect for 
parents, in self-respect, in love of hu- 
manity, in love of nature, in duty, in 
patriotism, and in the correct interpre- 
tation of liberty are certain to evolve 
into citizens of the best types. Men and 
women of integrity, industry, courage, 
and refinement are the citizens necessary 
to maintain the national honor and the 
paramount position of the American na- 
tion in the vanguard of progress and 
civilization. The child who has learned 
self-respect will become the citizen best 
fitted to perform the duties of govern- 
ment. 

Let children know that happiness must 
be sought within and not without the 
heart, and that it is the consciousness of 
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clean thoughts, clean acts, and the faith- 
ful performance of duty. 

Illustrations of the precepts proper 
for moral training can be multiplied 
without end, but the main factor is the 
quality of the teacher. Literary, scien- 
tific, artistic, and technical knowledge is 
not the whole education necessary to the 
American people. Moral force is the 
supreme potency demanded for suprem- 
acy in the councils of the world. The 
American public schools must be the gen- 
erating plants of this omnipotent energy. 


THE PROUD POSITION OF THE TEACHER 

There can be no more patriotic or 
ideal occupation than that of the public- 
school teacher, “blessed by drudgery.” 
Kverything worthy of possession must 
be strenuously worked for, and to be 
certain of success the drudgery of repe- 
tition and reiteration must be cheerfully 
enacted by the teacher as well as by the 
pupil. The goal of moral training is to 
perpetuate in justice, mercy, truth, in- 
dustry, unselfishness, and true charity, 
which is love in action, the power of 
righteousness of life. Let it be the as- 
piration of American teachers to see 
their pupils become upright, courageous, 
clean, polite, dutiful, and industrious 
citizens. 

Dress and amusements are of ‘serious 
importance in their relations to the 
morals and manners of children. Par- 
ents should cooperate with teachers to 
promote neatness and simplicity and to 
discountenance gaudiness of apparel and 
display of jewelry by the pupils. Dem- 
ocracy of dress is much to be desired in 
the public schools. It helps to verify the 
equality of opportunity exemplified by 
free education. All honor to the college 
cap and gown! They were meant to 
place rich and poor classmates upon the 
democratic plane of a common costume. 

Amusements which stimulate healthy 
physical and mental emulation are well 
worthy of support by school authorities. 
Games, when carefully selected, assist in 
the cultivation of self-reliance, initia- 
tive, organization, discipline, skill, en- 
ergy, fortitude, and health. 
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ETHICAL TRAINING NEVER COMPLETED 


Moral training is never completed. 


The whole span of earthly life does not 


suffice to finish the course. Morals and 
manners are too important to be given a 
second place in the school life of the 
child. No other studies will produce 
equally good results upon the future of 
the individual and the commonwealth. 
Let individual ascendancy in morals, 
manners, science, art, letters, research, 
and philosophy be the acme of American 
education. Let the American teacher re- 
member that largely upon him rests the 
great responsibility for the establish- 
ment of that morality upon which de- 


pends the fulfillment of the glorious con- 
stitution of the Republic. Let the chil- 
dren be taught that personal peace, hap- 
piness, and usefulness are the outcome 
of conduct, not coin. Let morals and 
manners outrank every other study in 
the American public school. 

Do these things and the title of Amer- 
ican citizen shall become more coveted 
than was the right of Paul to say, “I ap- 
peal unto Cesar.” 

Do these things and the teacher will 
have demonstrated the existence of the 
divine to be unfolded from the human, 
and the product of the work shall be the 
highest, noblest, best development of 
man. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PRO- 
MOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


HE Board of Directors of the 

American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf met 
at Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., 
on January 31, 1913. Officers of the 
Association were elected as follows: 

President—Caroline A. Yale, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

First Vice-President—Edmund Lyon, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Second Vice 
Fairchild, Washington, D.C. 
Official Secretary—Z. FE. 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Treasurer — Frederick Ejichelberger, 
Washington, D.C. 

General Secretary — Ernest Gregory, 
Washington, D.C. 

Chairman Publication Committee — 
Alexander Graham Bell, Washington, 
BC. 

The retirement of Dr. A. L. E. Crouter 
as President of the Association took ef- 
fect as arranged a year ago, and Miss 
Caroline A. Yale was unanimously 
elected to succeed him in the office. 

The resignation of Dr. Harris Taylor 
as Superintendent of the Volta Bureau 
was regretfully accepted, owing to the 
inability of Dr. Taylor to continue his 
duties for the present in view of press 
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of work at the Lexington Avenue School. 
Mr. Fred De Land will continue as Li- 
brarian of the Volta Bureau, to which 
position he was appointed in July, 1912 

Reports of the Superintendent of the 
Volta Bureau and the General Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Association were 
presented, showing the present condition 
of the work and presaging important de- 
velopments for the near future. Other 
routine business was transacted. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


The Illinois State Civil Service Commission 
will hold examinations on April 5, 1913, to pro- 
vide teachers for the State School for the 
Deaf at Jacksonville. The salaries range from 
$600 to $1300 per year of ten months. For 
detailed information, write to W. R. Robinson, 
Chief Examiner, Springfield, Il. 


Foreign school for deaf boys desires thor- 
oughly competent oral teacher for next term. 
Must be Roman Catholic; male teacher pre- 
ferred. Give full details, salary expected, etc., 
to Volta Bureau, 1601 35th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The Wright Oral School, 1 Mt. Morris Park, 
West. New York City, desires to secure an 
additional teacher of primary or intermediate 
grades for the next school year. Address the 
principal, Prof. John D. Wright, for particu- 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF HUMAN AFFAIRS 
PICTURES WITH A STORY IN THEM 
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THE SUNSHINE AND SHADOW OF TEACHING LIP-READING 


A Transcript of Real Experiences with Real Pupils 


BY L. M. B. 


ET us take a note-book as fresh and 
unmarred as the New Year. At the 
top of one page write: Pleasant Work. 
Opposite write: Unpleasant Work. As 
we add item after item we find that the 
division is not so clearly defined as we 
had anticipated. The agreeable and the 
unpleasant will blend in spite of our et- 
forts to keep them separated. Their 
characteristics seem almost homologous. 
Each day of a teacher's labor is a 
mingling of light and shade. The lip- 
reading teacher’s day is so in the super- 
lative degree. Whether her pupil is six 
or sixty years of age, his progress exacts 
from her unfailing enthusiasm and un- 
limited adaptability. The area upon 
which teacher and pupil meet ts far- 
reaching; hence greater is the space for 
sunshine and shadow to fall. 

My work has been chiefly with the 
adult hard-of-hearing, and I can truth- 
fully say that the occupation contains 
more “ups” than “downs.” Could my 
pillow have a word with you on this sub- 
ject it might disprove the foregoing as- 
sertion. I have frequently confided to it 
my troubles, and I remember distinctly 
that I shed a few tears over Case II. 

In describing the following cases I 
make no attempt to tell everything about 
all of my pupils or everything about any 
one of them. I aim to relate chief as- 
pects that I have observed in my rela- 
tions with them. For obvious reasons | 
refrain from stating the degrees to which 
they have become successful lip-readers 
except in cases of decided failure or of 
decided achievement. 

CASE I 


A woman of sixty summers or more. 
She rarely contributed to the lesson hour 
anything but household vexations. She 
was almost grumpy. I was obliged to 
assume a blithesome attitude, as though 
teaching her was my sincerest pleasure 


at that moment. But another set of feel- 
ings predominated underneath the sur- 


face. A double mental process of this 
kind severely taxes a teacher's fortitude. 


CASE, I] 


A merry girl of twenty. Her attempts 
at recitations were one long line of 
apologies. “I was up late last night ;” 
“My eyes are tired;” “It is too hot.” 
She came a great distance to learn lip- 
reading, yet | could never bring her to 
an earnest realization of her opportu- 
nity. Ll endeavored to make her see with 
mature eyes, that as she was only slightly 
deaf and young, then was the time of 
times to form the habit of requiring her 
eyes to cooperate with her defective ears 
in following conversation. Then was the 
time of times to fortify herself against 
the increasing deafness, that was almost 
sure to overtake her before many years 
should come and go. Her response to 
my efforts was far less than the returns 
from any other pupil. 

CASE III 

A semi-invalid of thirty-five. She had 
been a bright society woman before hav- 
ing a fever that brought on partial deaf- 
ness. She had attempted  self-instruc- 
tion in lip-reading but had made little 
headway. She had faith in the art and 
Was eager to acquire proficiency, but she 
was a butterfly. Never in her whole life 
had she taken anything seriously. She 
had little power of mental concentration. 
When she, like most pupils, came to the 
realization that successful lip-reading is 
difficult, her courage failed. She re- 
sumed her hearing apparatus. 

CASE IV 

A cultured lady of forty-five. I found 
her tendency was to take everything too 
literally in her lessons. She wanted to 
turn back for the word not understood. 
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She wanted to grasp each separate word 
instead of determining the lost word 
from whatever of the context she had 
actually grasped. This habit of deci- 
phering individual words should usually 
be guarded against. I have in a meas- 
ure succeeded in centering her attention 
upon whole units of thought. She has 
perseverance in plenty. Her 100 lessons 
have been distributed through a period 
of four years, and she still has faith to 
believe she will become a fair lip-reader. 
CASE V 
A woman of middle life, with the 
finest perceptions and quick discrimina- 
tion. Ten lessons have put her on the 
road to success. Fortunate woman! 
Her great amount of intuition and 
sprightly alertness have served her well 
in the cause of lip-reading. Her syn- 
thetic faculty is developed to a high de- 
gree. 
CASE VI 
A woman of the world, wise in the 
wisdom that comes from much sorrow. 
She read speech from familiar lips be- 
fore she became my pupil. My task was 
to aid her in understanding’ the lips of 
strangers. To accomplish “this I filled 
the lesson hour with practice exercises 
and conversation given as rapidly as she 
could follow. For her highest good I 
crowded the lessons as much as possible. 
I also arranged for her to talk occasion- 
ally with strangers, who were willing to 
repeat for her what she failed to under- 
stand the first time it was spoken. Such 
practice stimulated her confidence in 
herself to a marked degree. She was 
my star pupil. 
CASE VII 
A man of fifty; deaf from infancy. 
He was educated in two of the best 
schools for deaf children in this country, 
yet he seems never to have mastered cor- 
rect, common, written English. His 
main difficulty was in the use of verb 
forms. Aside from correcting his gram- 
mar, spoken and written, the problem I 
faced with him has been threefold: 
(1) I endeavored to enlarge his con- 
versational vocabulary and to increase 
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his interest in the main topics of the day. 
| observed that what little reading he did 
was of the kind that made the least de- 
mand upon his mental workings. I urged 
upon him stories containing much ac- 
tion—“Blue_ Bird,” “Little Women,’ 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” 
“Peter Pan,” and “The Music Master.” 
All of these have been on the stage in the 
city where he lives, and are themes of 
genuine interest per se. He could not, of 
course, get one-half from the stories that 
a trained mind could get, but he gleaned 
a few ideas here and there. Those few 
ideas were one move toward the swing 
of things in which many of his associates 
moved. 

(2) I found, too, that his memory was 
poor, and I endeavored to improve it by 
engaging in conversation that recalled 
mental pictures, descriptions of the shows 
he had seen, the games he played in boy- 
hood, scenery along the routes of rail- 
way journeys, the style of women’s 
clothing 30 years ago—what his sisters 
wore as pretty young girls. 

(3) His ideals of business integrity 
and honor seemed not to be up to stand- 
ard ideals. 

Some of the results, favorable and 
otherwise, of my method of procedure [ 
will mention. I have not been able to 
focus his attention on one theme for 
more than five consecutive minutes. Ten 
sentences is the maximum he has ever 
said upon a given subject at any one 
consideration of it. I have done very 
little for him in the way of increasing 
his power of sustained application (con- 
centration). His mother has been dead 
less than 15 years, and yet he cannot re- 

call with certainty the color of her eyes 

and her hair. I have never found out 
whether he was a leader in his childhood 
sports or whether he followed the lead 
of another. In other words, I cannot 
determine if he lacked initiative when a 
boy as much as he seems to lack it at 
this present time. By the contrast and 
the comparison of his business dealings 
with the dealings of friends whom he 
greatly admired, I believe I have suc- 
ceeded in wedging into his soul a little 
more loyalty to high ethical ideals. 








CASE VIII 
A woman past the prime of life, whose 
nature is a fortunate combination of 
practical sense and of artistic achieve- 
ment. She set about the task of learn- 
ing lip-reading as though it was the main 
thing in the world. Her way has been 
strewn with difficulties; not the least of 
these a very small percentage of assist- 
ance from her relatives. Her tireless ef- 
forts in reaching the goal have been a 

source of inspiration to her teacher. 
CASE IX 
A young girl who became deaf in child- 
hood. Her parents trained her wisely, 
for she was not favored or shielded on 
account of her defective ears. She was 
taught to meet life’s stern requirements 
her hearing 


on the same ground as 
brothers and sisters. 

This fundamental training at home 
prepared the way for my duties with 


her when she became my pupil at the age 
of eighteen. I found that a text-book of 
lip-reading was a little detrimental to her 
progress. In the early lessons she be- 
gan to memorize in advance the exer- 
cises assigned, and thus anticipated what 
I intended to take up in the class hour. 
I resorted to unfamiliar material, and 
then she was so clever in “bluffing” that 
she tried me sorely. Her fault was along 
the line of being too responsive, and I 
restrained her with as much firmness as 
I could muster. She wanted to arrive at 
the conclusion of things without going 
through the patient process of learning 
what those things would teach by the 
way. Her warm, impulsive heart made 
her quite receptive to persuation, and I 
had the satisfaction of noting her im- 
provement in many ways. 
CASE X 

A middle-aged woman, who lacked 
many of the qualities essential to suc- 
cessful speech-reading. Her cast of mind 
was heavy, inclining toward the schol- 
arly. She possessed little intuition, but 
she did possess one valuable asset for a 
lip-reader—composure of mind. She 
has taught me many a lesson of repose, 
which made her a pupil worth while. 
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THAT SPEAK OF 
WORK 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS 
OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
“TI may not have become very fluent in 
lip-reading, but I have learned a vast 
deal besides. In trying to bear the in- 
firmity of deafness in silence, I have 
formed some bad habits, but I at last 
realize that | must overcome them or be- 
come a burden to my relatives. You 
have opened up the way to a much 
brighter future and I shall never forget 
you nor the study | require. 

“T feel I cannot let the Christmas holi- 
days come and go without letting you 
know how fully | appreciate your efforts 
on my behalf. I feel that | can never 
repay all your touching kindness to me, 
but please accept this gift | am sending 
herewith. If you can make the stitches 
talk, they will tell you many a tale of af- 
fection that was worked in with them; 
how fully I appreciate the friendship of 
one who so thoroughly understands the 
hardships and the stumbling that the 
deaf have to encounter.” 


THE LAST SHADOW OF ALL 


However much spiritual satisfaction I 
have derived from teaching, the glitter 
of gold has not shone upon my pedagogi- 
cal pathway with any marked radiance. 
In fact I have met with some real finan- 
cial loss. Those who handle money in 
large or moderately large sums often 
overlook the basis on which a worker, 
having only his wages, must make calcu- 
lations. The loss of small sums right- 
fully due him causes inconvenience and 
often entails hardship. This being fleeced 
out of small sums is the very thing that 
keeps some people poor and struggling 
all the number of their days. 

One good way in private teaching i is to 
require advance payment from one’s pu- 
pils. This regulation is not easy to en- 
force. Adult pupils attach to the study 
of lip-reading a little distrust, not being 
quite sure that it is possible for all walks 
and conditions of life. To meet this ob- 
jection the teacher must be filled to over- 
flowing with successful attainment ; that, 
if anything, will k2lp dispel the shadow 
in the mind of the doubter. 
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THE USE OF “VISIBLE SPEECH” IN THE CORRECTION OF 
DEFECTIVE ARTICULATION OF HEARING CHILDREN 


BY MARY S. THOMPSON 


S JME years have passed since I wrote, 
in the Association Review, regarding 
my successful use of Bell’s Visible Speech 
Symbols in teaching a boy who, while 
hearing perfectly, could not talk. I prom- 
ised at that time to acquaint the readers 
of the Review with the effect upon that 
boy’s after life, as well as to enter more 
critically into the use of the Bell Sym- 
bols in correcting defective speech. 

The boy in question was my faithful 
pupil for three seasons. Of all my work, 
I am perhaps better content with what I 
was able to do in his case by means of 
that most wonderful science of speech 
than with anything I have ever done. 
This boy now holds a good position and 
is earning his living. It is a little curious 
that the test for his fitness to take the 
position was his ability to use the tele- 
phone, a test of good articulation. Visi- 
ble speech—the invention of the father, 
Alexander Melville Bell—prepared him 
to pass this test, which was the use of 
the telephone—invented by the son, Al- 
exander Graham Bell. 

Since my successful work with this 
boy I have had letters from parents re- 
garding children similarly afflicted. In 
most cases it was impossible for the chil- 
dren to come to me personally. In con- 
sequence of that correspondence it has 
become my conviction that every mother 
should be thoroughly instructed in the 
mechanism of speech. She it is who first 
hears her baby’s efforts to talk. She is 
ever present and can do more than any 
one who only comes occasionally into 
contact with the child. The earliest ef- 
forts at speech are those that need con- 
stant care and supervision. 

Perhaps we do not fully realize what 
a responsibility rests upon the parents of 
children who are forming their habits 
of speech. To all mothers whose chil- 
dren stutter, or hesitate in speech, even 
slightly, I say earnestly, do not neglect 


them. Do not be misled by the ignorant 
explanation of “nervousness” as a cause. 

I am the more impressed as to the im- 
portance of such action because of a case 
which has recently come under my super- 
vision. This was a boy ten years old, a 
remarkably active child, physically as 
well as mentally. He has stammered 
slightly since his earliest years. His 
mother told me that his impediment was 
due to nervousness, and that he would 
outgrow the habit. As he did not out- 
grow it, the mother consulted me. I ad- 
vised her to begin at once a course with 
me, after which she could herself watch 
the child and continue daily work with 
him. It is really remarkable how the 
boy’s young mind has gained in concen- 
trating itself upon the definite purpose 
of speech improvement by exercise and 
how rapid this improvement has been. 

Comparatively few educators in this 
country realize that the mechanics of 
speech is an exact science, physiologi- 
cally speaking, and that it can be applied 
to the daily training of all classes of pu- 
pils. It should play an important part in 
the daily work of all homes and schools 
and become as much a matter of course 
as any daily duty. 

Mr. F. G. Barnes has recently retired from 
the position of Honorary Secretary of the 
British National Association of Teachers of 
the Deaf, and has been succeeded by Mr. A. F. 
Boyer, headmaster of the Anerley Institution, 
London, S. E. Mr. Barnes, ever since the 
inauguration of the Association, some 16 years 
ago, has taken a most lively interest in its 
work, and very much of its success is due to 
his untiring devotion to the interests of the 
deaf and of their instructors. In thus retir- 
ing from his office, Mr. Barnes is not giving 
up all his public work for the good of the 
deaf, for he has joined Miss Hull and Mr. 
A. J. Story on the editorial staff of the Asso- 
ciation’s journal, The Teacher of the Deaf. 
There is no doubt that in this new capacity 
he will find ample opportunity for the con- 
tinued exercise of his undoubted talents. 
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PHONETICALLY WRITTEN STORIES IN THE MELVILLE 
BELL SYMBOLS 
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DEDICATION OF GARDINER GREENE HUBBARD HALL, 
CLARKE SCHOOL. 


ARDINER Greent Hupparp HALL, 

the new administration and instruc- 
tion building of Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Mass., was dedicated on Satur- 
day, February 1, with notable exercises, 
held in the chapel of the building. The 
proceedings were directed by Hon. Frank 
3. Sanborn, a vice-president of the board 
of trustees, in the absence of the presi- 
dent of the board, Dr. Franklin Carter, 
of Williamstown, who is spending the 
winter in the South. Preceding the pro- 
gram of speaking there was a feature of 
peculiar significance in a procession of 
the primary, intermediate, and grammar 
classes around the room and their oral 
greetings in appropriate manner to the 
trustees and the members of the Hub- 
bard family. 

The formal exercises began with an 
invocation by Rev. Willis H. Butler, of 
Boston, a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the school. Mr. Charles J. Bell, 
of Washington, D. C., was the first 
speaker. He read the portion of the will 
of Mrs. Hubbard allotting the funds for 
the erection of the building as a memorial 
to her husband and, as executor under 
the will, certified to the proper com- 
pliance of the trustees of the school to 
the terms thereof. 

Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, the 
daughter of Mr. Hubbard, told of the 
part played by her father in the inaugu- 
ration of oral instruction in this country, 
and Dr. Alexander Graham Bell spoke 
at length on the history of this method 
of teaching the deaf. 

Mr. Frank B. Sanborn spoke briefly 
along similar lines, while Miss Sarah 
Fuller, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, and Dr. 
Z. F. Westervelt extended congratula- 
tions to the Clarke School on the ad- 
mirable addition to its equipment. 

Hubbard Hall contains the administra- 
tion offices of the school, instruction 
rooms for both the regular school work 
and the normal department, a chapel, and 
The primary depart- 


ment is on the ground floor and has six 
recitation rooms and an industrial room. 
The first floor contains six recitation 
rooms for the grammar department, the 
school offices, alumni library, a reception 
room, and the chapel. On the second 
floor are an equal number of recitation 
rooms for the intermediate department, 
a museum, and the assembly hall. The 
interior is beautifully decorated, and the 
corridors and rooms are adorned with 
pictures and statuary. 

A tablet in the main corridor bears the 
following inscription: “This building is 
erected to the memory of Gardiner 
Greene Hubbard, first president of the 
board of corporators of the Clarke 
School. To him America owes the in- 
ception of the present movement toward 
the oral education of the deaf.” 

In addition to the bequest from Mrs. 
Hubbard, many gifts were made toward 
the furnishing and equipment of the 
structure. The memorial chapel in the 
building was finished and equipped by 
Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell. An in- 
scription above the platform reads: “The 
Gertrude M. Hubbard Chapel. Dedi- 
cated to the memory of a mother whose 
resolute love gave the blessing of speech 
to her own little deaf child and formed 
the inspiration of her husband’s efforts 
to secure the same blessing for all other 
deaf children.” 

The alumni of the school furnished 
and equipped the alumni library. The 
beautiful decorations of the corridors 
and their ornamentation of pictures were 
provided by J. F. Oisen, in the name of 
his daughter, Mary, a graduate of the 
school. 

A picture was given by the Misses La- 
throp, which was the work of their sister 
and was presented in her memory. The 
clock, with chimes, was the gift of Caro- 
line Virginia Smith, a graduate of the 
school. The lamps in front of the build- 
ing were given in memory of Dr. Charles 
Cooper, former physician of the school. 
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The assembly room of the intermediate 
department and the corridor of that 
department were furnished from the 
Chelmsford fund, raised by Miss Rogers 
and the remaining pupils of her Chelms- 
ford School, the largest amount being 
the gift by legacy to Miss Rogers of 
Roscoe Greene, the oldest of the pupils 
connected with the school. 


The building was designed by A. Lin- 
coln Fechheimer, a well-known architect 
of Cincinnati and a graduate of the 
Clarke School. 

Several of the addresses delivered at 
the exercises, which contain interesting 
matter connected with the early history 
of the education of the deaf in America, 
are printed in the following pages. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


HIS building stands here, and it is 
fitting that | should try to speak to 
you today, for the reason that 

“In his own little child’s voice Mr. 
Hubbard heard the prophecy that deaf 
children might speak, and to him is due, 
probably more than to any other one 
man, the fact that all America has real- 
ized the fulfillment of that prophecy.” 

I am fortunate in being able to use 
these beautiful words of Dr. Yale, for 
they explain everything I would say, and 
she knows as few can of what she 
speaks. And both my father and mother 
cared greatly for her judgment. 

I can have no personal recollection of 
these early days when my mother and 
teacher strove with me, and my father 
and his friends struggled to establish 
schools where others, affected like his 
own little girl, should also be given the 
blessing of speech. I only know my 
whole life has been one long thanksgiv- 
ing for what they did for me. 

It is a lovely thought to me, that as my 
father labored in the beginning to start 
this school, it should be through my 
mother that nearly fifty years later the 
means should come to enable it to ex- 
tend its usefulness in still larger measure. 

Perhaps you may not know that our 
mother had it in her heart to put up this 
building herself some years ago, when 
she realized the need of it to enable the 
school to grow and extend its usefulness. 
It was a form of memorial to her hus- 
band that would particularly appeal to 
her; for, as she said, “the principle of 
Mr. Hubbard’s life was growth. Never 
satisfied with present accomplishments, 
he reached ever after higher attainments, 


better and broader results. To him there 
could be no life without growth, and it 
was life he sought for himself and his 
work—life more abundant.” 

The Clarke School has always been my 
father’s concern especially. I think he 
rarely, if ever, omitted to visit it at least 
once every year. He loved to come. He 
felt himself at home here; he knew and 
loved most of the officers and teachers 
personally. It was in Miss Yale’s sit- 
ting-room that Mr. Bell first met him. 
Therefore, since she knew my father was 
doing what he could for the school, my 
mother had it less on her mind. 

But when he had gone, and particu- 
larly from the time she came here, in 
1899, her interest grew. 

We were here together, and I know 
how she enjoyed her visit and the meet- 
ing with my father’s friends; how 
pleased she was with all she saw of the 
work and the spirit of the place. She 
loved the drives and the mountains, and 
I am glad that the room that bears her 
name looks out on these mountains. She 
would have loved to watch their chang- 
ing colors from this balcony. 

It is my hope now, that sometimes as 
the children sit in this room they will re- 
member this mother of mine and what 
she wrought, undismayed, against al- 
most overwhelming odds and great dis- 
couragement, and if afterward they, too, 
have problems to face in getting the best 
for their own little ones, they will find in 
this memory courage to persist. 

My mother never forgot that visit 
here, and I remember well with what 
full heart she exclaimed, when my hus- 
band turned over to the American Asso- 
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ciation all his own share in his father’s 
estate: “How splendid! How I envy 
you the ability to make such a gift. I 
congratulate you. I wish | could give 
as royally.” 

We wish that she could have had that 
satisfaction; but it was not practicable 
then. And I truly believe that if she 
were with us today she would say it is 
better as it is, for now this Memorial 
Hall stands as the gift of the whole 
school as well. Made possible in the be- 
ginning by my mother’s legacy, corpo- 
rators, officers, architect, alummi, and pu- 
pils have eagerly united to make this 
most beautiful building possible. All 
have contributed with wonderful enthu- 
siasm. It seemed as if no building could 
ever have been erected with more of real 
personal feeling built in with every 
brick. 

It was through Miss Rogers’ and Dr. 
Yale’s care that the memorial tablet, 
which is the gift of the pupils, should 


record more than the mere dates and 
names. We of the family are touched . 
beyond words by what we have heard of 
the constant desire expressed that this 
hall should be not only an example of 
convenience and adaption to its purpose, 
but a noble and worthy memorial to its 
first president, pleasing to the children 
and grandchildren. With all our hearts 
we thank you. 

We feel it particularly happy and 
beautiful that the names of Miss Rogers 
and Dr. Yale should be associated here 
with our father’s and mother’s. And 
while the building bears the name of 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard, in a larger 
sense it is the memorial of a great and 
stirring time, in which they participated 
together to carry into effect their belief 
that little children should be taught to 
speak, and thus to throw wide open to 
them the gates of life and opportunity. 
And, in a still larger sense, this hall 
commemorates the triumph of love. 


GARDINER GREENE HUBBARD AND THE CHELMSFORD SCHOOL 
BY HARRIET B. ROGERS 


GREATLY regret that | am not with 

you for this memorial service. I can- 
not, however, refrain from paying my 
loving tribute to our loyal friends and 
constant supporters, Mr. and Mrs. Hub- 
bard. 

The little Chelmsford School owed its 
very existence to Mr. Hubbard. When, 
after teaching my first deaf pupil a few 
months, I desired others and could find 
no way to obtain them, a friend of our 
family, Mrs. Mary Swift Lamson, a 
teacher of Laura Bridgman, came to my 
assistance. She had stood with Mr. 
Hubbard in his arduous work for the 
deaf in 1864, and felt sure he would like 
to meet me and give me help. She was 
right. Mr. Hubbard arranged a meet- 
ing of prominent gentlemen, among them 
President Hill, of Harvard College, and 
asked me to show them what my little 
pupil had accomplished. Having wit- 
nessed this and discussed different sys- 


tems of instruction, one of the gentle- 
men drew up a paper, certifying that 
this deaf child had been taught to speak 
and to understand speech. The paper 
also recommended the method which 
had been used. This certificate, signed 
by all the gentlemen, Mr. Hubbard sent 
to Boston and Providence newspapers, 
supplementing it with an advertisement 
for pupils. When, after seven months, 
five were secured and the school had 
opened, Mr. Hubbard raised $1,000 to 
carry on the work, as only two pupils 
were able to pay the tuition in full. 

It was probably largely due to» Mr. 
Hubbard that the Chelmsford School 
became the nucleus of the Clarke School. 
I cannot express the pleasure I have in 
the thought that the Chelmsford School 
has a place in this memorial building, 
the room and corridor above being fur- 
nished by members of that school. The 
largest contribution came from the eld- 
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est pupil; the next from my first pupil. 

| do not speak of Mr. Hubbard’s con- 
nection with the Clarke School or of his 
efforts in behalf of the deaf in 1864 and 
afterward, as others will probably have 
given a full account of these. 

Mr. Hubbard was a man of clear vis- 
ion, good judgment, considerate, a firm 
friend, versatile—a natural leader. 

Mrs. Hubbard, from experience gained 
in work with their own deaf child, was a 
hearty supporter of allof Mr. Hubbard's 
plans for improvement in methods of 


teaching the deaf. She was a lady of 
culture and refinement, graceful, benefi- 
cent—a true friend. It is a great pleas- 
ure to know that Mrs. Bell has given this 
beautiful chapel in memory of her 
mother. 

The Gardiner Greene Hubbard Me- 
morial Building stands as a fitting tribute 
to the one who did so much to advance 
the instruction of the deaf along those 
lines, in which it has developed so mar- 
velously throughout the world in the past 
fifty years. 


THE PLACE OF GARDINER GREENE HUBBARD IN THE HISTORY OF 
ORAL INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA 


EXTRACT OF AN ADDRESS BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


aN A member of the Hubbard family, 
it is a pleasure to know that the 
movement for the teaching of speech to 
the deaf in America proceeded from the 
love of a little child, and that by the child 
the work has been continued. The teach- 
ing of speech to the deaf has so widely 
extended that 75 per cent of all deaf chil- 
dren in America are now taught to speak. 
It now seems incredible that living men 
can remember when all of the deaf chil- 
dren were dumb children. The Clarke 
School has been largely instrumental in 
doing this work. There is now no school 
for the deaf in the world which does not 
already teach, or aim to teach, speech to 
its pupils. 

Previous to the 19th century there 
were only three schools for the deaf in 
the world—one in Germany, one in 
France, and one in Scotland. The school 
in Scotland was the Braidwood School, 
which was an oral school, and promised 
at one time to be the example for estab- 
lishment of instruction of the deaf in this 
country on a speech basis. John Braid- 
wood, a grandson of Thomas Braidwood, 
of Scotland, came to this country in 1812 
and established a school in Virginia ; but, 
through the unreliable character of the 
founder, because of drink, it failed to 
maintain its existence. The presence of 
John Braidwood in America finally proved 


to be the most serious obstacle to adop- 
tion of the speech system in America. 

Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, of 
Hartford, went to England in the hope 
of securing from the Braidwood School 
assistance which would enable him to 
establish an oral school in Hartford, but 
he was informed that the man to assist 
him was John Braidwood, who was then 
in America. Mr. Gallaudet knew that 
the character of John Braidwood, though 
he was an able teacher, was such that he 
could not be invited to participate in the 
Hartford enterprise, and Mr. Gallaudet 
transferred his investigations to the 
school in France, which was a sign school. 
The result was that the Hartford School 
was established in 1817 as a school of 
sign-language, and, more than this, deep- 
seated resentment against the oral method 
was produced by the treatment which 
Mr. Gallaudet had received at the Braid- 
wood School. The Hartford School be- 
came the exemplar and the source of the 
supply of teachers for all the other 
schools of the country, and in this way 
the sign-language became thoroughly es- 
tablished as the means of communication 
with the deaf. The oral system, feebly 
introduced by John Braidwood, though 
it extended to one or two other small 
schools, completely died out. 

The revival of the oral method in this 
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country did not occur until 1864. <A 
young daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Gardi- 
ner Greene Hubbard, of this State, lost 
her hearing through an illness, and it was 
realized by her parents that, unless some 
new method could be devised, the child 
must inevitably become dumb as well as 
deat. Mr. Hubbard was acquainted with 
Horace Mann, Dr. Howe, Frank B. San- 
born, and others, who were interested in 
the work on behalf of deaf children, and 
knew that he could depend upon them 
for aid in the establishment of a school 
for the deaf. Through the earnest ef- 
forts of Mrs. Hubbard, aided by Mary 
H. True, of Bethel, Me., the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard was enabled to 
retain speech, and this led to an earnest 
movement for the establishment of an 
oral school in Massachusetts. The Hart- 
ford School had a monopoly of the train- 
ing of the deaf in New England, and had 
become confirmed and determined in its 
opposition to the speech method. — Its 
influence resulted in the defeat of the 
first application to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts for the establishment of 
an oral school; but Mr. Hubbard, who 
supported the movement, was persistent, 
and began a campaign of publicity. 
Moreover, encouragement had come in 
the form of an intimation from John 
Clarke, of Northampton, that he would 
contribute $50,000 to the foundation of 
a school for the deaf in that town. Mr. 
Hubbard planned to establish a small 
school as an example of what could be 
done, and such a school, aided and sup- 
ported by Mr. Hubbard, was opened at 


Chelmsford under the direction of Miss 
Harriet B. Rogers, who secured three 
pupils. Later a meeting was held at the 
home of Mrs. Josiah Quincy, in Boston, 
which was attended by many members 
of the Legislature. At this meeting 
Mabel Hubbard, Fanny Lippitt, a daugh- 
ter of the Governor of Rhode Island, 
and Roscoe Greene, deaf children, con- 
versed with each other, and this exhibi- 
tion of their attainment was so convine- 
ing that many, if not all, of the Legis- 
lature present were converted. 

Another important factor was the atti- 
tude of Lewis J. Dudley, of Northamp- 
ton, a member of the Legislature, who 
had assisted in the defeat of the first bill 
because he did not believe in the speech 
method. Mr. Dudley had a deaf daugh- 
ter, and, before the bill reappeared, his 
child had begun the acquirement of 
speech under the instruction of Miss 
Rogers. When, at the next presentation 
of the bill, Mr. Dudley told of his joy in 
finding that his daughter was learning to 
speak, there was not a dry eye in the 
House, and the bill was passed. without 
opposition. In the meantime a definite 
offer had been received by Governor Bul- 
lock from John Clarke, of Northampton, 
and thus the establishment of the Clarke 
School for the Deaf in Northampton be- 
came assured. Mr. Hubbard was the 
first president of Clarke School and a 
member of the Board of Corporators to 
the day of his death. “To him America 
owes the inception of the present move- 
ment toward the oral instruction of the 
deaf.” 


NEW METHODS OF IMPROVING THE VOICES OF THE DEAF 


HE Vorra Review takes pleasure 

in announcing the appearance, be- 
ginning with the April number, of a se- 
ries of articles by Edward Wheeler 
Scripture, M. D., of New York city, un- 
der the general title of the “Voices of 
the Deaf.’ In these articles Dr. Scrip- 
ture will describe various new methods 
and instruments he has devised for work 


with the voices of deaf persons, all of 
which have been tested and found prac- 
ticable by work with the pupils of the 
New York schools. 

Dr. Scripture is a well-known phy- 
sician and psychologist of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and holds degrees from the unt- 
versities of Leipzig and Munich as well 
as institutions in this country. He 1s the 
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discoverer of the law of “mediate asso- 
ciation of ideas,” of a method of meas- 
uring hallucinations and imaginations, 
and of a method of producing anesthe- 
sia by electricity. He is also the inventor 
of acolor sight-tester for detecting color- 
blindness and color-weakness, but 1s 
known especially for his work on the 
voice. It is the fruit of this work that 
Dr. Scripture will present in his articles 
in THe Voura REVIEW. 

Previous books by Dr. Scripture on 
this subject include “Elements of Ex- 
perimental Phonetics” and ‘Researches 
in Experimental Phonetics.” 

Concerning the practical results of Dr. 
Scripture’s work with the voices of the 
deaf, Dr. Harris Taylor, principal of the 
Institution for the Improved Instruction 
of Deaf-Mutes, Lexington avenue, New 
York city, writes as follows: 

“About the rst of December Dr. E. W. 
Scripture, of 236 West 74th street, New 
York city, wrote me a letter, stating that 
he had invented apparatus which he felt 
could be used to good advantage in im- 
proving the voices of the deaf. Dr. 
Scripture stated that he would like to ap- 
pear before some organization of the 
deaf and explain the merits of his ap- 
paratus. A week or two later I called on 
Dr. Scripture in his laboratory and was 
very much impressed with the work that 
he is doing. 

“His apparatus to enable a deaf per- 
son to know the pitch at which he is 
speaking, or, we might say, singing—for 
something akin to song can be developed 
through this apparatus—interested me 
very much. 

“A short time later Dr. Scripture gave 
a lecture to the teachers of the Lexington 
Avenue Institution. Several pupils were 
taken to him, and through his apparatus 
he was able to lower the pitch of two 
girls who were considered practically 
hopeless in this respect. The teachers 
were all enthusiastic, and felt that much 
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good might be derived from the use of 
Dr. Scripture’s methods. 

“Tis apparatus enables a deaf person 
to know the pitch at which he is speak- 
ing, to detect whether or not he is nasal, 
and in other ways to correct his defects 
of speech. 

“Dr. Scripture for° many years has 
given attention to the correction of de- 
fects in speech, especially stammering, 
stuttering, and lisping. He has made a 
profound study of phonetics; his meth- 
ods are open to all. He seems to have 
no secrets except that of long-continued, 
intelligent, scientific work.” 


THE BRITISH NATIONAL BUREAU 


APPOINTMENT OF A MEDICAL COMMITTEE 


Dr. J. Kerr Love, of Glasgow, has recently 
delivered a course of four lectures on subjects 
connected with the great question of the pre- 
vention of deafness, under the auspices of the 
British National Bureau for Promoting the 
General Welfare of the Deaf. A permanent 
medical committee has been appointed by the 
Bureau to consider Dr. Kerr Love's sugges- 
tions and to report to the executive committee, 
with a view to the latter approaching the local 
government board later on. The new commit- 
tee has also been requested to consider and 
report from time to time to the executive com- 
mittee on any matters appertaining to the med- 
ical welfare of the deaf that may appear to 
them to require consideration. Matters of a 
medical nature that come before the executive 
committee will doubtless be referred to the 
new committee. The members of the new 
committee are Dr. J. Kerr Love, Mr. F. E. 
rremantic F. RC. SF. oR. €..Pos Se 
Macleod Yearsley, F. R. C. S., Aurist to the 
London County Council; Mr. W. H. Mollison, 
M. C., Aural Surgeon at Guy’s Hospital; Dr. 
Dan McKenzie, Editor of “Laryngology, Rhi- 
nology, and Otology.” There is no doubt that 
very important work lies ahead of this special 
committee. 


Life is not made up of great sacrifices or 
duties, but of little things, of which smiles 
and kindness and small obligations, given habit- 
ually, are what win and preserve the heart.— 
Dean Stanley. 











